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MmHE SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN 
SOME NOTES ON THE PAST 75 YEARS 


BY KARL HILDEBRAND, PH. D., CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS OF THE NATIONAL DEBT OFFICE 


The Bank Obtains a Charter. 


In October 1863 a number of leading finan- 

ciers and business men submitted to the Crown 
a notable memorial, requesting for the sanction 
of “company regulations” (articles of associa- 
tion) for “Skandinaviska Kredit Aktiebolaget 1 
Géteborg”. In conformity with the practice of 
that time, it was addressed to “The King’s Most 
Excellent Majesty”, by his “most faithful sub- 
jects and humble servants”. It pointed out the 
desirability of creating a credit institution having 
for its principal object to grant sinking-fund 
loans, even without the security of pledged 
mortgage deeds, or to assist in the negotiation 
of such loans. It then goes on to say that in- 
dustrial companies, like other producers, can- 
not avoid having recourse to borrowing for 
the execution of divers enterprises, and that, 
in view of the nature of such industrial under- 
‘takings, they require long-term credits, repay- 
_able by instalments, as in the case of agriculture. 
‘In view of the difficulty of procuring capital 
directly, in the form of bonds issued by the 
borrower to the lender, the services of an inter- 
mediary were needed, especially when foreign 
capital was required. And, it continues, “there 
is no doubt that, in these respects, a large credit 
institution could render services similar to those 
for which the General Mortgage Bank was de- 
signed, in regard to landed property”. 

In this connection the function of the bank is 
outlined as follows: “An institution which, in 
one form or another, could promote the develop- 
ment of such companies or, when the economic 
trend was unsatisfactory, might purchase shares 
in those companies to be sold when conditions 
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became more favourable, would serve as a 
powerful support for those enterprises, especi- 
ally in a country where no stock market had 
been established, and where there is consequently 
the greatest difficulty in selling such securities 
at a reasonable price. The lack of such an in- 
stitution will be more keenly felt according as 
not only industrial companies, but also muni- 
cipalities and corporations begin to raise loans 
for public utility enterprises, the negotiation of 
which would encounter similar difficulties and 
entail similar embarrassments as had formerly 
resulted from the loan operations of the mort- 
gage societies.” 

In regard to the structure of this bank, two 
new features should be noted: it was the first 
joint-stock bank in Sweden and, not being based 
on unlimited liability, had no right to issue notes. 
It was pointed out in the memorial that the 
idea was of French origin, and that, though 
this type of bank had been viewed with mis- 
givings by the rest of the financial world, it 
could be considered to be ‘‘approved”, seeing that 
it had been adopted in England as well as in 
France and also in “Holland, a country known 
for its cautiousness”. 

The royal charter was dated the 6th Novem- 
ber 1863, but several months elapsed before the 
bank started operations. 


The new bank was not of the character orig- 
inally intended. Various plans had previously 
been drawn up for a similar credit institution, 
and several of them were far more extensive 
than the type of bank eventually realized. Pro- 
fessor Brisman has compiled some notes on the 
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origins of the bank, which have been taken as 
a basis for the following summary.* 

According to Professor Brisman, the first ori- 
gins of the Skandinaviska Banken can be traced 
as far back as the year 1853, when an applica- 
tion for a charter for a joint-stock bank was sub- 
mitted. The first company law in Sweden had 
been introduced in 1848, and the big merchants 
in Stockholm then came to an agreement to 
found a joint-stock bank, without note-issuing 
powers, on the Continental model. No result, 
however, ensued at the time from this applica- 
tion for a bank charter, nor from a renewed 
application in 1856. Immediately afterwards an 
application was submitted for a charter for Stock- 
holms Enskilda Bank, as a bank with un- 
limited liability and note-issuing powers, thus 
a bank of the regular Swedish type. The 
projected joint-stock bank, on the other hand, 
was to operate with its share capital, re- 
serves, and deposits; but at the time this 
type of bank did not meet with the ap- 
proval of the Government. After the establish- 
ment of Stockholms Enskilda Bank, the Gothen- 
burg merchants keenly felt the need of a new 
large bank of their own. But they were obliged 
to await better times for the execution of the 
plan. 

The opportune moment came in 1863, when 
the private banks were given greater latitude by 
the Bank Act of that year. Though the Supreme 
Court had previously found that joint-stock 
banks were perfectly legal, it was nevertheless 
of considerable importance that such banks were 
expressly legalized by the Act. Then came the 
new application for a charter, referred to in the 
introductory part of this article. But the royal 
grant of this charter did not immediately lead 
to the foundation of the bank, owing to a Scan- 
dinavian intermezzo, which is recounted in detail 
in the fifty-years history of the bank. 

The fact was that, in connection with a big 
Scandinavian economic conference, a proposal 
for -the foundation of a large Scandinavian and 
international credit institute had been submitted 


* These memoranda were the introductory part of a longer 
article which was left unfinished owing to Professor Brisman’s 
illness, 


to a select circle by the prominent Danish banker 
C. F. Tietgen. The idea was viewed with favour, 
although the Swedes stoutly opposed Tietgen’s 
recommendation that the bank should have its 
headquarters at Copenhagen, with branches in 
the other Scandinavian capitals and in other 
countries. He was obliged to give way on this 
point, and in other respects also the scheme 
proved to be impracticable. The interest taken in 
it abroad was rather slight, the Norwegians were 
not particularly keen about it, whilst Denmark 
was preoccupied with all the troubles arising out 
of the war of 1864 with Prussia and Austria. 
The upshot was that the plan was greatly cut 
down: the minimum capital of five million kro- 
nor was subscribed solely by Swedes, though 
Tietgen subsequently took over a block of shares. 
This episode, however, explains the name of the 
new bank and the denomination of the shares, 
355 riksdaler, which was estimated to correspond 
to 20 pounds sterling or 500 francs. 


The Big Local Bank. 


The head office of the bank was located at 
Gothenburg. After the opening of an office at 
Stockholm in the following year, the bank’s name 
was shortened to Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebo- 
laget, the name which it bore till the end of 1938. 
A branch office was established also at Norr- 
képing, but no further extensions were made . 
for the time being, in spite of requests from 
other towns. The directors desired to create 
a bank for the large towns and did not wish to 
have branch offices all over the country. 

According to the articles of association the 
objects of the banking company’s business were: 

1. To assist in the negotiation of loans raised by the Go- 
vernment or by municipalities or corporations. 


2. To participate in such loans and to buy and sell tranches 
thereof. 

3. To buy and sell shares and bonds issued by legally con- 
stituted societies for raising loans on the security of real 
estate, or for the execution of large industrial enterprises. 

4. By the grant of advances to promote enterprises of the 
lastmentioned or similar nature, whether carried out by com- 
panies or by private persons. 

5. To receive deposits for safe custody or at interest. 

6. To buy and sell bills of exchange and promissory notes. 


We note in this programme a combination of 
regular banking business with the operations of 
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a private banker. But, as the new credit. insti- 
tute had desisted from the usual right to. issue 
notes, it was apparently considered desirable to 
proceed along several different lines. It deve- 
loped into a kind of issue house or “crédit mo- 
bilier” bank, as such institutions were called in 
those days. 

The first beginnings of the new bank were by 
no means impressive: the office staff consisted 
merely of a single book-keeper and a single 
cashier. But the right man was put at the head 
of the bank, namely Theodor Mannheimer, on 
whom the following eulogy is pronounced in the 
fifty-years’ history of the bank. “Mannheimer 
was cut out for the post of bank director. Fi- 
nancial genius, a practical outlook, strict honour, 
and freedom from any love of speculation were 
salient features in his personality. He was 
never tempted into adventurous moves by the 
alluring prospect of magnificent profits. He was 
all the more addicted to that prudent calcula- 
tion which results in safe, though more modest, 
returns.” Under his purposeful management the 
bank soon developed into one of the largest 
credit institutions in the country, and indeed in 
some respects it took the lead. Before long it 
was rendering similar services for western 
Sweden as those of Stockholms Enskilda Bank 
for the capital and other parts of the country. 

It started with a share capital of one million 
riksdaler, besides a loan of 100,000 marks Ham- 
burg “banco” and deposits. In accordance with 
the articles of association, the bank had the right 
to issue its own bonds, and began to do so in its 
yery first year. But the marketing of these 
bonds was not a great success, and from the year 
1869 they vanished from the balance sheet. The 
first operations on any important scale were the 
participation in a large temporary advance to 
the National Debt Office and a loan of a mil- 
lion to the local mortgage society. The bank 
was in close cooperation with the National Debt 
Office, indeed to such an extent that the State 
auditors once complained about it. Their crit- 
icisms, however, were levelled at the National 
Debt Office, rather than at the bank. The fact 
was that in the eighteen-sixties two of the direc- 
tors of the bank were at the same time on the 


board of directors of the National Debt Office, 
where they took part in the discussion of trans- 
actions with the bank, though not in the actual 
decisions. This combination of posts has since 
been abolished. 

The bank’s business was extended, in in- 
creasing measure, to municipal loans, loans to 
lake-regulation enterprises and railway com- 
panies. But some time elapsed before its issue 
and lending operations could be developed on 
a large scale, according to programme. Certain 
branches of the banking business, however, 
developed with comparative rapidity, notably 
bank post-bills and foreign drafts. Some novel- 
ties were introduced, such as that type of account 
which is now generally termed “current account”. 
Cheque credits were granted more liberally and 
were not reserved, as had been the usual practice, 
merely for a few select customers. So-called 
“capital account” (accumulative deposit account) 
and another form of deposit account, termed upp- 
sagningsraékning (short-notice account), were 
first introduced by Skandinaviska Kreditaktie- 
bolaget, though much later, namely in 1891 and 
1919 respectively. 

What most conduced to give the bank a leading 
position was that, in competition with Stock- 
holms Enskilda Bank, it entered into close 
cooperation with a large number of provincial 
banks. The latter had hitherto been obliged to 
keep agents in the capital to cash their notes, 
redeem their bank post-bills or other drafts and 
to execute various other commissions. Skandina- 
viska Kreditaktiebolaget now resolutely stepped 
in, offering to undertake these services as 
well as to negotiate the foreign exchange busi- 
ness of the smaller banks, whereby they were 
dispensed from keeping credits with a number of 
foreign banks, In short, Skandinaviska Kredit- 
aktiebolaget engaged in extensive clearing op- 
erations, which invested it with the character of 
a central bank. By the year 1878 nineteen banks 
had joined. Professor Brisman quotes the fol- 
lowing statement by a bank inspector in the 
eighteen-seventies: “If Skandinaviska Kredit- 
aktiebolaget shares with one or more banks the 
merit of having organized, and of continuing to 
promote, the grant of credits in the form of 
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discounts and advances, it seems to me that this 
bank deserves more credit than any other for 
having subserved the needs of business in re- 
gard to transactions in foreign currencies.” A 
further step in the same direction was taken in 
1896, when the managing director of the Stock- 
holm office, Baron Langenskidld, established a 
department for the cashing and clearing of the 
notes and bank post-bills etc. of most of the Stock- 
holm banks. The previous clearing operations 
had in fact been confined to provincial banks. 
The Riksbank. itself joined in these operations, 
which then assumed very considerable dimensions. 
In December 1899, however, the Riksbank, by 
agreement, took over the entire clearing business. 
But these operations had greatly conduced to 
strengthen the position of Skandinaviska Kre- 
ditaktiebolaget and to enhance its prestige. 

The total assets of the bank increased from 20 
million kronor at the end of 1869 to 40 million 
at the end of the eighteen-seventies, to 60 mil- 
lion at the end of the eighteen-eighties, and to 
nearly 100 million ten years later. By the end 
of the century the bank had effectuated, in in- 
creasing measure, the programme of its first ar- 
ticles of association, namely to assist in the nego- 
tiation of Government and municipal loans, and 
to promote large industrial enterprises by the 
grant of credits. 


Expansion and Consolidation. 


That stage in the history of Skandinaviska 
Kreditaktiebolaget in which it played the part of 
a big local bank came to an end a few years after 
the beginning of the present century. That the 
bank had been able to win a leading position in 
the Swedish banking world was, as already ex- 
plained, largely due to its close cooperation with 
a number of other banks, through the clearing 
operations which had been started on its initia- 
tive and had been developed under its auspices. 
When at the end of last century the clearing 
business was taken over by the Riksbank, co- 
operation with the provincial banks did not indeed 
come to an end, but it was continued on a con- 
siderably smaller scale. The characteristic feature 
of the phase which now set in was an expansion 


which manifested itself in the absorption of other 
banks and the opening of bank-branches in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 

The first fusion took place in 1907, namely 
with Industrikreditaktiebolaget, which had its 
head office and three branch offices at Stock- 
holm. Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget had 
previously opened three branch offices in the 
capital, in addition to its head office there. A 
still more important extension was effected by 
the amalgamation with Skanes Enskilda bank 
in 1910. The latter was a direct continuation of 
the first Swedish bank with unlimited liability, 
namely Skanska Privatbanken, which had started 
operations at Ystad in 1830, and had a very good 
position in the southern part of the country. 
Skanes Enskilda Bank had 17 branch offices, in 
Stockholm, Gothenburg and several other towns. 
This was the basis of the organization which has 
continued to exist down to the present day, 
namely the pivoting of the banking business 
round the three cooperating central offices at 
Gothenburg, Stockholm and Malmo. In _ the 
course of the next decade the establishement of 
branch offices continued at a rapid pace. The 
significance of this will be most clearly realized 
if viewed against the background of the con- 
temporary expansion in various countries and 
the development of other Swedish banks. 

The League of Nations has published some 
surveys of the world’s commercial banks, the 
first of which comprises the period from 1913 
to 1929, that is, from the year before the Great 
War to the beginning of the latest economic 
crisis. Professor Brisman has revised these 
figures in an important respect, and has published 
some tabular summaries in ‘‘Index” for February 
1932. The conclusion drawn is that the com- 
mercial banks have remarkably well withstood 
the turmoil of war and the trade depression of 
the post-war period. An estimate of the average 
bank deposits per head in Europe, corrected so 
as to allow for the fall in the purchasing value 
of money, yields a figure which is 45 per cent. 
higher than the corresponding pre-war average. 
Different countries, however, show great dis- 
similarities in this respect. If we glance at the 
table for deposits per head of population in 1929, 
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reckoned in dollars, we shall see that Switzer- 
land leads the way with 580 dollars, and is fol- 
lowed by the Anglo-Saxon countries with 351 
to 229 dollars. Next comes Sweden with 153 
dollars, closely followed by Denmark with 152 
dollars, and then other countries with lower 
figures. In regard to “the number of inhabit- 
ants per bank-office”, Australia comes first with 
1,900, Sweden follows after the other Anglo- 
Saxon countries as well as after Switzerland and 
Finland, with 5,800, after which comes France 
with 8,000. Broadly speaking, the course of 
development has shown an expansive tendency. 

This applies in a marked degree to Swedish 
banking. Favoured by the general economic ad- 
vance at the beginning of the present century, it 
developed in scope and importance. As in many 
other lands, the Swedish commmercial banks 
took an active part in the financing of the indus- 
trial expansion during the war boom. To begin 
with, these activities seem mainly to have taken 
the form of advances on the security of shares 
purchased by private persons, but in course of 
time direct credits to companies for new plants, 
purchases of raw materials etc., were granted on 
an increasing scale. The crisis resulting from 
deflation led to a violent reaction and a number 
of banks had to apply for State assistance 
through a newly established institution for the 
support of banks in financial difficulties: But, 
broadly speaking, the Swedish banking system 
showed a considerable power of resistance, though 
the bankers admitted that, as in many other busi- 
nesses, there had been some over-organization 
and that the number of bank-branches had unduly 
increased. Almost everywhere efforts were made 
to rationalize the bank administration and to 
improve liquidity. These endeavours were so 
successful that Sweden passed comparatively 
unscathed through the economic crisis of 1931. 

This course of development will now be illus- 
trated by some figures. 

At the beginning of 1900 there were 64 com- 
mercial banks, at the beginning of 1937 merely 
28. Between these two years no less than 75 
banks were founded, whilst 111 were suppressed, 
16 of them in connection with reconstructions 
and go by fusion. In the course of the ten years 
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from 1927 to 1936 merely a single new bank has 
been founded: all the other foundations fall 
within the preceding period. 

Some data regarding the number of bank- 
branches and the volume of time deposits are 
given in the table below, in which, for the sake 
of completeness, the savings banks have also 
been included. 


eee 


BT esalr0e 1913 | 1919; 1925 | 1930 1936 | 
__ Sa a ee 
Number of offices 
Commercial banks | 311 | 674| 1.420 1.083 | 1.070 | 1.024 
Savings banks . .| 745 | 888 | 1.324 | 1.309 1.087 | 1.043 | 
Number of offices 
per 100,000 souls 
Commerceinantsil G1 | 12.0 24.3 17-9| 17.4) 16.3 
Savings banks . . | 14.5 | 15,7| 22.6 1.6] 17.7| 16.6 
Time deposits in 
mill. kr. 
Commercial banks | 639 | 1.465 | 3.626 | 2.794 | 2.950 | 2.941 
Savings banks . . | 437 | 953| 1.871 | 2.489 2.961 | 3.402 


The figures for the number of bank offices 
show throughout a sharply rising curve up to 
1919, after which a falling tendency sets in. 
During the war the number of bank offices was 
more than doubled, but then the culmination 
was reached, and a considerable reduction was 
effected by rationalization. The increase in the 
number of offices was partly due to the compe- 
tition between the banks for deposits. The nec- 
essary weeding-out of branch offices was etfect- 
ed by cooperation between the banks in con- 
sultation with the Bank Inspectorate. Owing 
to the rapid development of motor cars and road 
services, localities where bank offices were situ- 
ated were brought into closer communication 
with one another, which facilitated the suppres- 
sion of certain offices in previously isolated 
districts. Moreover, in order to mitigate the 
competition between the banks, exchanges of 
branch offices were arranged. 

The series of figures for the commercial banks 
and the savings banks at first diverge rather 
considerably, but, broadly speaking, show the 
same trend: from the year 1930 the figures are 
surprisingly similar. The curves for the com- 
mercial banks, however, rise higher than those 
for the savings banks, the development of which 
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has been more gradual. At the beginning of the 
present century Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebola- 
get had quite a small number of branch offices, 
but its subsequent expansion was all the more 
rapid. Mention has already been made of the 
amalgamations with Industrikreditaktiebolaget 
and Skanes Enskilda Bank, in 1907 and 1910, 
respectively. Sveriges Privata Centralbank,* was 
merged with the Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebola- 
get as from the beginning of 1917. This entailed 
the absorption also of Aktiebolaget Nordiska 
Kreditbanken (previously fused with the first- 
mentioned bank). Then ensued the absorption 
of Orebro Enskilda Bank in 1918 and of Aktie- 
bolaget Skanska Handelsbanken from the be- 
ginning of 1919. By these fusions Skandinaviska 
Kreditaktiebolaget acquired a large number of 
branch offices, and this number was increased 
by the establishment of several new branches. 
On the other hand, some previously established 
offices were transferred, by way of exchange, 
to other banks: in 1925, for example, 20 branch 
offices were suppressed or transferred. 

The result was that Skandinaviska Kreditaktie- 
bolaget in 1919 had no less than 140 branch 
offices, or 10 per cent. of the total number of 
branch offices of the commercial banks, being 
1,408 offices; by the year 1925 the number of 
offices had been reduced to 108, but the per- 
centage was still the same, the total number of 
bank-branches being then 1,091; in 1930 it was 
10.7 and in 1936 10.9 per cent., the number of 
branch offices being, in both years, 112, out of 
a total of 1,045 and 1,024, respectively. The 
trend is similar to that of the commercial banks 
in general, with a rapid increase in the number 
of branch offices, followed by some reduction. 

As regards time deposits the fluctuations are 
somewhat more marked, the figures for Skandi- 
naviska Kreditaktiebolaget being 15.0 per cent. 
in 1919, 13.4 in 1925, 13.6 in 1930 and 18.9 in 
1936. The total assets of this banking company 
amounted to 1,435 million kronor in 1919, 998 
million kronor in 1925, 1,095 million kronor in 
1930, and 1,220 million kronor in 1936. If we 
compare these figures with the aggregate assets 


* A large bank at Stockholm, founded in 1912 by a number 
of medium-sized provincial banks. 


of all the commercial banks for the same years 
— 7,555 million kronor in 1919, 5,430 million 
kronor in 1925, 5,707 million kronor in 1930, 
and 5,632 million kronor in 1936 — we shall 
find that the total assets of Skandinaviska Kre- 
ditaktiebolaget amounted to 19.0 per cent. of 
the aggregate in 1919, 18.4 per cent. in 1925, 
19.2 per cent. in 1930, and 21.7 per cent. in 
1930. 

This singularly uniform series of percentages 
indicates that Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget 
has been able, even under shifting economic 
conditions, to take year after year about an 
equally large share of the total business of the 
commercial banks. This is undoubtedly due in 
a large measure to the extension of the network 
of branch offices over the whole country. The 
advantage of this is that industries in different 
parts of the country require credits at different 
seasons, and that a recession in one branch of 
industry may be counterbalanced by better 
conditions in other branches, unless a general 
trade depression prevails. But even then there 
are gradations in its effects, of which a big 
bank like Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget can 
take advantage. 


In an article on the Swedish commercial banks 
it is pointed out that, though it might seem, on 
a superficial view, that during the present century 
the banking system had passed through merely’ 
quantitative changes — namely expansion of 
banking business and concentration into a smaller 
number of banks of larger size —, this supposition 
is not correct. The conditions under which the 
banks are working are considerably different than 
they were, for example, during the pre-war pe- 
riod. And the author considers that a change 
of structure, which is not confined to the ex- 
ternal aspect of the banking system, has been 
noticeable during the last few decades. 

This change manifests itself, for example, in 
the great accumulation of cash reserves during 
the last few years, which is largerly due to the 
fact that the banks are unable to find suitable 
investments for their total deposits. Whereas 
formerly the banks competed chiefly for deposits, 
they are now competing for good investments. 
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The supply of bonds is by no means sufficient, 
and the banks, like the insurance companies, 
have increased their advances on the security of 
mortgages. Whether these conditions are likely 
to be permanent, or whether they are largely of 
a temporary nature, it is difficult to judge. 

In regard to the relations between the banks 
and industry we notice a change which at present 
seems to be more profound. The increase in the 
volume of deposits evidently has some connection 
with the fact that a number of private investors, 
having small confidence in direct investments in 
shares, prefer to deposit their money with a 
bank. In that case it might be expected that 
the industrial investments of the banks would 
show a considerable increase. But this is not 
the case. As had previously been pointed out, 
Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget was created in 
order to serve as a kind of issue bank for the 
financial support of industry. Setting aside the 
first stage with its hesitant credit policy, it may 
be stated that the bank has carried out its pro- 
gramme in this regard: it has given industry 
much-needed support, which has been of great 
value for the economic development of the 
country. Such names as those of the Granges- 
berg Company and the Boliden Mining Company 
— to take two significant examples — bear out 
this opinion, which can scarcely be contested. 
Generally speaking, it may be stated that the 
Swedish commercial banks have done more to 
promote industrial development than has been 
the case in most other countries. 

This grant of credits has involved serious 
risks, as Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget found 
during the Kreuger crash of 1932. When the 
situation on the international money market 
changed markedly for the worse towards the end 
of the nineteen-twenties, the Kreuger trust re- 
quired increasing financial support from this 
country. As Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget 
was the principal bank connection of the Kreuger 
trust in Sweden, some large credits were granted 
to it by the bank, in certain important cases after 
consultation with the Riksbank. The securities 
pledged were good, but the bank’s liquid funds 
were thus temporarily tied up. The bank being 
thus in difficulties in regard to liquidity, the 
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State in 1932 granted it a loan and took over 
registered certificates, which were to be complet- 
ely redeemed not later than in 1943. The bank, 
however, managed to wind up this debt more 
rapidly than had been expected: the final instal- 
ment was paid to the National Debt Office in 
April 1936. 

The bank’s industrial connections, of course, 
annually require large amounts of liquid monies. 
But, as the large industries have consolidated 
their position and have accumulated reserves, and 
as new plants have not been erected on such an 
extensive scale as in certain previous periods, 
extraordinary bank credits on any large scale 
have not been demanded. This conduces to the 
general abundance of liquid funds in the Swe- 
dish banks. 

During the last few decades the relations of 
the commercial banks to industries have been 
much discussed. It is considered quite reason- 
able that the banks should support industrial 
companies with credits in times of trade de- 
pression. But, if a bank thus lends its assistance, 
it is scarcely surprising that it should desire for 
some time ahead to exercise some control over 
the business of the borrower. Such a demand 
is all the more reasonable according as the risk 
incurred is greater. 

The Bank Committee of 1924, in a report 
submitted in 1927, summarized the results of an 
investigation into the relations between the 
banks and industries. The conclusion is that at 
the time of the investigation the majority of 
industrial companies were entirely independent 
of the banks, though in certain branches of 
industry some dependence on the lenders had 
resulted in consequence of the considerable 
changes in the purchasing value of money and 
the concurrent shrinkage of the market. It was 
stated that the enquiry had not borne out the 
view that the banks had deliberately striven to 
control the industry of the country. 

Certain measures have also been taken to 
prevent industrial companies falling into depen- 
dence on the banks. Thus the qualified right for 
banks to acquire shares, which had been granted 
by a law of 1911, has been practically with- 
drawn by a new bank law. Moreover, the banks 
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themselves have deliberately endeavoured to free 
themselves from heavy industrial engagements. 
Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget, for example, 
have transferred a number of holdings in in- 
dustrial companies to Aktiebolaget Custos. On 
the formation of this subsidiary, the shareholders 
of the bank were given an option to subscribe 
shares. 

In the course of the discussion about the 
organization of the banking system proposals 
have sometimes been made for the establish- 
ment of a powerful State commercial bank. 
Indeed, it has even been suggested that the 
commercial banks should ‘be gradually na- 
tionalized. To these proposals it may be objected 
that the State, through the Bank Inspectorate, 
can control the banking system more effectively, 
if it does not itself come forward as a com- 


petitor in the form of a State commercial 
bank. Nowadays no experienced banker would 
be likely to oppose State control, provided, 
of course, that it does not stifle private enter- 
prise of new initiatives. Moreover, the busi- 
ness world will doubtless find the present sys- 
tem, with a considerable number of indepen- 
dent banks, more to their advantage than a State 
banking system, where banking policy might be 
influenced by irrelevant considerations. Though 
bankers, like members of all other professions, 
may occasionally make mistakes, it must be said 
to their credit that the rapid development of 
industry during the past half-century would not 
have been possible without their keen and active 
participation. This remark applies to the Swe- 
dish banking system in general, and not least to 
the Skandinaviska Banken., 


THE BANKS AND SWEDEN'S INDUS? Ris 
DEV EGO Pier 


BY PROFESSOR ARTHUR MONTGOMERY 


It is difficult to obtain a statistical gauge of 
the economic expansion which has taken place in 
Sweden in the course of the last hundred years. 
Certain general conclusions can, however, be 
drawn from the figures now available. We may 
refer, for example, to the estimates of Swedens’ 
national income during the years 1861 to 1930 
recently published by the Social Institute of 
Stockholm University as well as to the calcula- 
tions made in connection therewith in regard to 
the trend of consumption. On the basis of these 
investigations and with the aid of supplementary 
material, we may at any rate hazard the state- 
ment that the average income per head, expressed 
in “stable” monetary value, has been more than 
trebled since the beginning of the eighteen-sixties. 
This conclusion derives further support from 


the investigations made at Stockholm University 
regarding the trend of wages from 1860 to 1930, 
supplemented by the statistics of the Board of 
Social Welfare. Even if these estimates are 
interpreted with the greatest caution, they seem 
to justify the conclusion that the “real” an- 
nual earnings of male industrial workers have 
been more than trebled since the beginning of 
the eighteen-sixties. Though the figures for 
agricultural labourers are not quite so satis- 
factory, it is evident that in their case too the 
rise in wages has been very considerable. 
These estimates indicate what an economic 
advance the future might have in store if those 
forces which have created the expansion of the 
last hundred years are permitted to develop 
unimpeded, without being disturbed by war or by 
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other complications in the international situation 
— or in the internal affairs. In the language 
of Keynes, this rate of development should suf- 
fice to solve the principal social problems with- 
in a not too distant future, so far as they can be 
solved at all by economic forces. 

Indeed, the economic progress in Sweden 
during the last hundred years has been more ex- 
tensive than is indicated by the above estimates. 
Calculations which set out from the eighteen- 
sixties in fact scarcely do full justice to the im- 
mense economic expansion during that secular 
period. True that the eighty years or so which 
have elapsed since the time about 1860 comprise 
the major part of the great process of economic 
transformation during the last hundred years. It 
should be noted, however, that the “industrial 
revolution” in Sweden had begun before the 
eighteen-sixties. To give any exact date for the 
commencement of that great process is, of course, 
impossible: it was only by degrees that the changes 
assumed a revolutionary character. The first 
noticeable signs that a great change was setting 
in, could perhaps be traced back to the eighteen- 
thirties. Quite unmistakeable tokens that a new 
era hade dawned could be discerned in the eigh- 
teen-fifties. Thus, if the time about 1840 could 
be taken as a starting-point for an investiga- 
tion into the development of the national wealth, 
the figures would be still more impressive than 
if we confine ourselves to the period after 1860. 

Tt was not only industrial production and more 
or less closely associated branches of activity that 
passed through a vigorous development during 
this secular period. That branch of production 
which a hundred years ago was beyond com- 
parison the principal industry of the country, 
namely agriculture, has been of the greatest im- 
portance for economic developments. In the 
course of the last hundred years the population 
of Sweden has been approximately doubled, but 
none the less the country is now quite as self- 
supporting, so far as agricultural produce is con- 
cerned, as it was about 1840. Such a comparison, 
however, does not do full justice to the develop- 
ment which has taken place. The standard of 
consumption a hundred years ago was altogether 
different from that to which we are now ac- 
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customed. Our present standard — as regards 
agricultural produce and other goods — is much 
higher than that of our forefathers, and this 
greatly conduces to complicate statistical com- 
parisons between former times and now. 

But, though agricultural production showed a 
vigorous growth during the past hundred years, 
developments in the industrial sphere have been 
much more rapid. According to the above- 
mentioned investigation into the national income, 
the net value of industrial production increased 
by over 800 per cent. during the fifty years’ period 
from the beginning of the eighteen-sixties to the 
years immediately before the Great War, and the 
gross value by about 700 per cent. There is in- 
deed reason to suspect that these figures are 
a little too high. The further back we get, the 
more difficult it becomes to obtain a statistical 


gauge of the volume of industrial production. This 


is due, amongst other things, to the fact that in 
former times production in such a marked degree 
had the character of domestic industry. At the 
beginning of the eighteen-sixties these domestic 
industries were still of considerable importance, 
and the calculations on which the above-mentioned 
percentages are based comprise only a part of 
that production. In reality, therefore, industrial 
production at the beginning of the cigtheen- 
sixties was presumably larger than is indicated 
by these estimates. But, even if due allowance 
is made for this, it is certain that the industrial 
expansion during the period under review (1860 
—1913) was immensely rapid. And, as already 
indicated, the figures would be still more impres- 
sive if the investigation could be carried some 
twenty years further back. 

After the war also, industrial development 
has proceeded at a very rapid pace. According 
to the available indices, the volume of industrial 
production during the period from 1913 to 1937 
has been more than doubled. For several reasons, 
these estimates are not directly commensurable 
with the figures for the fifty years’ period before 
the war. The two series of figures suffice, how- 
ever, to give a general idea of the intensity of 
the industrial expansion during the last 75 to 
80 years. 

The revolutionary change which has thus taken 
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place could easily be illustrated by other fig- 
ures, for exemple by data regarding the distribu- 
tion of occupations. In 1840 about 80 per cent. 
of the population of Sweden were classified as 
agricultural, whereas the groups connected with 
‘Gndustry, mining and crafts” and “trade and 
communications” represented merely about 11 per 
cent. In 1930 these figures were estimated to 
have risen to 39 and 54 per cent., respectively. True 
that these figures likewise give a somewhat ex- 
aggerated picture of the change which has ta- 
ken place. Part of the population which a hund- 
red years ago was reported as engaged in agri- 
culture actually devoted much time to domestic 
industries, and the border-line between agricul- 
ture and industry was thus far less well-defined 
than it subsequently became. This fact, however, 
is of relatively limited importance. Even if the fig- 
ures are corrected and the proportion between 
the agricultural and the industrial population in 
1840 is in some measure adjusted, the contrast 
with the present grouping of occupations will in 
any case be very striking. In other words, the 
economic and social structure of the Swedish 
nation has been completely transformed. This 
transformation is still proceeding, involving at 
present in particular a relative increase of those 
groups of the population which are comprised 
under the head of “trade and communications”. 

The rapid industrial expansion to which all 
these figures testify naturally entailed very large 
demands for capital. Thus industry and closely 
associated branches, such as transport and build- 
ing, came to be factors of primary importance 
on the capital market. This applies not only to 
Sweden but also to all those other countries which 
were involved in the great process of industrializa- 
tion. In all parts of the world there is a close 
connection between industrialization and the de- 
velopment of the capital market, and particularly 
of the banking system. It was the industrial rev- 
olution that laid the foundation of the develop- 
ment of modern banking. 

A distinction is often made between banking 
systems which take an active interest in industrial 
finance and those which are mainly engaged in 
credit operations of other kinds. This distinction 
must, of course, not be understood to imply that 


banks of the last-mentioned character are not 
interested in industrial credit. In all economic- 
ally developed countries, manufacturing industries 
and allied enterprises are among the best custom- 
ers of the banks, often their principal ones. In 
fact the greatest demand for capital has come 
from industrial enterprises and from building — 
which latter, however, has to some extent had its 
own financial machinery —, and, in whatever way 
banking systems have been organized, they have 
been greatly affected by this demand. 

As a rule, however, when we speak oi banks 
which “finance industries”, this term is confined 
to those which provide not only the floating 
but also part of the fixed capital required by 
industries. It is indeed scarcely possible to draw 
any sharp line of demarcation: in all banking 
systems credits of this latter kind are granted. 
But some banks have engaged in such operations 
in a particularly marked degree, and, broadly 
speaking, the Swedish banking system must un- 
doubtedly be included in this group. 

For many years a characteristic feature of the 
Swedish credit system was the rather feeble de- 
velopment of the market for securities, whence 
is was left to the banks to supply the capital 
which in countries with a better developed bond 
market could be obtained on that market. The 
Swedish bank system, however, in course of time 
has changed its character. The above noted ten- 
dency was mainly characteristic of the period 
from the eighteen-sixties to the years immedi- 
ately preceding the outbreak of the Great War. 
During the last years of peace a new era 
was inaugurated, which, though interrupted by 
the war and the economic disturbances of the 
first post-war years, was afterwards continued 
and developed up to the present day. The rela- 
tions between the banks and industries are now 
in some respects different to what they were be- 
fore. The bond market has been rapidiy devel- 
oped, Sweden has become a lending country, and 
the banks are not involved in industrial interests 
to the same extent as before. 

Industrial credits, permanent and temporary, 
have assumed many different forms, and this 
complicates any attempt to form a statistical esti- 
mate of their volume. In addition to direct loans 
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0 industrial enterprises or to their directors, cred- 
its to shareholders, whether loans on the secu- 
rity of shares or in other forms, have been gran- 
ted on a considerable scale. But have these cred- 
its to industries been of a passive or active char- 
acter? Have the banks made determined ef- 
forts to accelerate and promote the industrializa- 
tion of Sweden? What part have the banks 
played in the great process of economic reorgan- 
ization? Have they been one of the leading’ fac- 
tors in the industrial expansion of Sweden? 

The question as to the part played by the banks 
in the economic development of Sweden is, of 
course, one of the fundamental problems in the 
history of Swedish banking. But it is a question 
which it is extremely difficult to answer. The 
conclusions drawn in the sequel are therefore 
inevitably somewhat vague. There are so many 
factors involved in the process of industrializa- 
tion that it is by no means an easy task to gauge 
their relative importance or their interaction. 

If, however, we compare developments in dif- 
ferent lands, we shall observe that in certain 
countries the influence of the banks on industrial- 
ization did not manifest itself till a rather 
advanced stage, whilst in other cases it made 
itself felt at a comparatively early stage. In 
some countries the credit organization which 
had developed prior to the appearance of the 
modern joint-stock banks had acquired com- 
parative efficacy, and was therefore able for 
a considerable space of time to supply the 
major part of the credits required by indus- 
tries. In many cases private banking firms 
of different kinds constituted an important fea- 
ture in this organization. Some of these firms 
showed a marked affinity with the joint-stock 
banks which subsequently took over a consider- 
able part of their business. Generally speaking, 
however, the credit system in those days was of 
a less specialized character, the leading part being 
played by a considerable number of merchant- 
houses which engaged in credit operations along- 
side of their regular business. 

When industrialization was in its incipiency the 
demands for credits were for the most part rather 
moderate. Production was carried on at first on 
quite a small scale and without any very expen- 
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sive machine equipment. But ere long the de- 
mands for capital began to assume larger pro- 
portions, under the influence of railway building 
and the development of large scale forms of 
industrial production. In the latter respect the 
introduction of the Bessemer and the open hearth 
processes was a factor of very considerable im- 
portance. Even in countries which, in addition 
to a well-developed system of private banks and 
merchant-houses, possessed a comparatively well- 
organized bond market, the need of more powerful 
credit-granting institutions of the joint-stock bank 
type now became urgent. 

In England, where the credit system at an 
early stage had been developed to a relatively 
high degree of perfection, it was possible to carry 
on for a considerable length of time by the im- 
provement and extension of the existing organiza- 
tion. In Sweden the situation was far less favour- 
able. The credit organization of early date was 
much weaker than in England, and its capacity for 
meeting industrial demands for credits much more 
limited. In Sweden, therefore, the need of joint- 
stock banks made itself felt at an earlier stage 
than in England, and thus the banking system 
came to be a factor of greater importance in the 
economic development of the country. 

But in Sweden too industrialization seems to 
have developed in its first stage without much 
support from an organized banking system. Du- 
ring this stage, and to some extent much later, 
the export industries played a leading part in 
Sweden’s economic development, and these in- 
dustries were the driving force in the industrial 
revolution in this country. During the period from 
about 1840 to the beginning of the eighteen- 
seventies, and probably even a decade or so later, 
the export of industrial products seems to have 
developed at a more rapid pace than industrial 
production in general. This is the conclusion to 
which the statistical data now available seem to 
lead, but it would have stood out still more 
clearly if we could have secured really reliable 
data in regard to the production of the domestic 
industries. It has already been mentioned that 
early industrial statistics in Sweden, as in other 
countries, were marred by the lack of adequate 
data on this count. The figures for industrial 
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production were therefore as a rule too low, and 
the industrial exports thus seemed to represent a 
larger percentage share of the total production 
than they actually did. In the sequel the domestic 
industries dwindled in importance, and the of- 
ficial statistics of production became more reli- 
able. But, owing to the underestimate of the 
production in previous decades, the increase in 
the percentage share of industrial exports was 
not adequately shown in the figures. 

In course of time the capital, the larger spend- 
ing power, which the export industries supplied 
to the country had a stimulating effect on the 
home-market industries and other branches of 
production. The reversion to a protectionist tar- 
iff police at the end of the eighteen-eighties and 
the beginning of the eighteen-nineties further 
conduced to effect a balance between these two 
groups of industries. In the sequel they seem io 
have developed on fairly parallel lines down to 
the nineteen-thirties, when the situation changed 
decidedly in favour of the home industries. 
Though the expansion of the export industries 
continued also during the present decennium, it 
proceeded at a slower pace than that of the home 
industries. 

As previously indicated, the banks seem to 
have played a minor part in the advance of the 
Swedish export industries during its initial stage. 
It was not till the latter part of the eighteen-fifties 
that they began to assume any great economic im- 
portance, and as late as 1870 their total assets 
were not larger than about 200 million kronor. 
Moreover, in the Swedish export industries, par- 
ticularly in the iron trade, earlier methods of 
financing propably had a stronger hold than else- 
where. This applies in a less degree to the tim- 
ber industry. Its expansion proceeded during 
this time at such a pace that questions of finan- 
cing pressed more urgently for solution, thus in- 
ducing the sawmills to enter at an earlier date 
into credit relations with the banks. As regards 
the iron industry this stage seems to have been 
reached concurrently with the revolutionary ef- 
fects of the introduction of the Bessemer and the 
open hearth processes in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century and the beginning of the 
twentieth. 


From the eighteen-seventies the importance of 
the banks for the industrial development of the 
country emerges into clearer relief than before. 
This was a time when the factory system was 
gaining ground and, industrial establishments 
were assuming larger dimensions than before. 
The engagements of the banks in the field of 
railway finance attracted particular attention at 
the time and entailed considerable difficulties 
during the distressing slump towards the end 
of that decennium. For Swedish industry and 
commerce in general, however, the services 
rendered by the banks in the construction of 
railways were of the greatest value. In the fol- 
lowing period down to about the middle of the 
eighteen-nineties, which was characterized by an 
international fall of prices, Swedish industries 
were confronted with many difficulties, and this 
applied particularly to the iron trade. The con- 
struction of railways in the eighteen-seventies 
had been of special importance for that trade, in 
that it solved its most pressing problems of 
transport. The reorganization which now proved 
to be necessary was thus greatly facilitated. 

Whilst in the eighteen-seventies the industrial 
engagements of the banks were greatly extended, 
their principal competitors, the large merchant- 
houses, were then involved in a very severe 
crisis. Also in the case of some of the banks the 
above-mentioned slump during the latter half of 
that decennium entailed a severe financial strain. 
Generally speaking, however, the Swedish banks 
recovered rather rapidly from the effects of the 
economic crisis. Far worse was the plight of the 
merchant-houses. A number of them had even 
previously been in close relations with the banks, 
and now their importance as independent credit- 
granting institutions or as intermediaries between 
Swedish industries and the capital-markets of 
foreign countries was further diminished. On 
the other hand, the position of the banks in the 
Swedish credit system was considerably strength- 
ened, and they took over an increasingly larger 
part of the credit operations which had been car- 
ried on by the merchant-houses. 

As regards the banks the eighteen-eighties and 
the former part of the eighteen-nineties were like- 
wise a period of continued rapid development. 
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This period has sometimes been designated as a 
ime of relative stagnation in the industrial world. 
This, however, is a great exaggeration. The 
wailable figures indicate that the industrial ex- 
sansion proceeded also during that time. Those 
industries which set their mark on the period of 
rapid advance which began in the latter part of 
the eighteen-nineties had in fact partly developed 
during the preceding period. But the pace of 
development during the twenty years after the 
middle of the eighteen-seventies seems, general- 
ly speaking, to have been less rapid than after- 
wards. From a banker’s point of view this peri- 
od may in any case be regarded as more stable 
than the preceding period and that which fol- 
lowed it. 

In the middle of the eighteen-nineties the price 
decline on the world market, which had proced- 
ed since the eighteen-seventies, at length came to 
an end, and this naturally conduced to stimulate 
industrial enterprise. As regards Sweden the 
rapid advance which now set in was based on 
particularly solid foundations. Technical progress 
had proceeded in a direction which rendered 
it possible. to exploit Sweden’s natural resources 
on a still greater scale than before. Technical 
improvements in electricity opened up new pos- 
sibilities for utilizing Sweden’s immense resour- 
ces of water power. Thanks to the introduction 
of the basic process, her largest deposits of iron 
ore could for the first time be commercially ex- 
ploited. The Swedish forests also acquired a 
considerably higher value, owing to the rapid 
development of the wood pulp industry, which 
now became one of the leading industries of the 
country. Finally, the production of the engin- 
eering trade, partly thanks to the efforts of 
Swedish technicians, had developed into an ex- 
port industry which proved to have very great 
possibilities. 

This rapid industrialization, further stimulated 
by the price advance on the world market, en- 
tailed much larger demands for bank credits. As 
at the same time urgent requirements of credit 
were manifested also in other branches, notably 
building, such demands put the banks to a severe 
strain. These conditions had marked effects on 

‘their development. For example, the concentra- 
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tion of the Swedish banking system by amal- 
gamations had some connection with the develop- 
ment of large industrial establishments and the 
formation of industrial combines. 

Despite the rapid increase in the volume of 
credits, it was considered in many quarters that 
the banks were not able to meet the requirements 
of credits in a completely satisfactory manner. 
The Swedish banking system was compared with 
corresponding organizations in other countries, 
especially in Germany, and it was contended in 
particular that the business of issuing industrial 
securities to the investing public was not satis- 
factorily organized. And, these defects it was 
alleged, had an unfavourable repercussion on 
industrial finance in general. In short, similar 
complaints were made here as in several other 
countries, such as England and France. 

It could not indeed be denied that the Swedish 
banks engaged on a considerable scale in the fi- 
nancing of industries, and that they did so to a 
much greater extent than, for example, the Brit- 
ish banks. But the complaint was that their 
assistance was not sufficiently active. It is diffi- 
cult to determine how far these criticisms were 
justified: but there are many reasons for sup- 
posing that the drawbacks of the existing system 
were considerably exaggerated. Even if the flota- 
tion of industrial securities was conducted in 
a somewhat unsystematic way and with rather 
passive support on the part of the banks, it seems 
on the whole to have worked fairly satisfactorily. 
But it was not surprising if the defects which 
may have been inherent in the system mani- 
fested themselves in sharp relief during the rap- 
id industrial expansion at the end of the eigh- 
teen-nineties and the beginning of the twentieth 
century. At that time the need of an effective 
organization of issue operations was particularly 
marked, and the possibility of improving the exist- 
ing organization was naturally discussed. 

These discussions in fact led to some legisla- 
tion on the subject, and in 1911 the banks ac- 
quired a limited right to invest in shares. By 
that time, however, the need of a more active 
policy on the part of the banks seems to have 
diminished. The more urgent requirements of 
capital had now been provided for, the need of 
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foreign capital was steadily decreasing, and Swe- 
den was in a fair way to become a capital-ex- 
porting country. Had not the world war super- 
vened, the demands for a reorganization of the 
banking system in the direction of more active 
participation in the financing of industries would 
presumably soon have become less insistent. 

Owing to the war, however, the situation 
changed. The sudden price advance which now 
set in gave rise to a highly speculative boom, 
industrial shares rose rapidly, and proposals that 
the banks should take a more active interest in 
the market for securities were, so to speak, in 
the air. A number of issuing houses and holding 
companies, more or less directly connected with 
some of the banks, now acquired ephemeral im- 
portance. But the results of these enterprises 
were not encouraging. There was no longer 
any substantial basis for their operations, and 
the prospects of their success were much smaller 
than before. In fact from the beginning of 
the war down to about the year 1922 there was, 
generally speaking, a rather marked stagnation 
in the industrial sphere. Only the first stage 
of the war boom was marked by increased ac- 
tivity in industrial production. But this increase 
was on a very modest scale. If the level of 1913 
is designated by 100, the volume of industrial pro- 
duction, according to the index of the Swedish 
Board of Trade, reached a top figure of about 110 
in 1916; but afterwards a decline set in, and in 
all the following years up to, and inclusive of, 
1923 the figure was lower than in 1913. 

It may indeed be presumed that these figures 
make an unduly unfavourable impression. In 
some cases the war seems to have given rise to 
extensions of industrial plants which though at 
first utilized only in part, turned out to be of 
great importance during the boom in the nine- 
teen-twenties. But, even if due allowance is 
made for these facts, we cannot escape from 
the general conclusion that the decade after 
1914 was a period of relative stagnation in the 
industrial sphere, compared with the imme- 
diately preceding fifteen or twenty years. And 
this stagnation made itself felt, in a still more 
marked degree, in certain other branches of 
production, such as building. 


This stagnation tended to increase the in- 
terest of the banks in other branches of ac- — 
tivity and to engage them too deeply on the 
market for securities. The activity of the 
“issuing houses” thus assumed quite a different — 
character than what had been originally in- 
tended. Some reaction was almost bound to 
ensue, but the set-back was greatly aggravated 
by the supervention of the crisis of deflation in 
1920—1922. The upshot was that most of these 
‘Gssuing houses” and other companies of a similar 
character were wound up. 

There was now a very strong reaction to the 
idea that the banks should actively intervene on 
the market for securities, and it finally led to 
the result that the banks were practically di- 
vested of their right to acquire shares. Though 
opinions may differ as to the wisdom of such 
a measure, as well as in regard to certain other 
provisions in Swedish bank legislation, it must 
be admitted that this restriction involves a re- 
turn to Swedish banking traditions. 

The course of development which was inter- 
rupted by the war and its aftermath had now 
been resumed. Sweden had become a lending 
country in earnest, and the market for sect- 
rities had been comparatively well developed. 
Many of the industrial companies had consol- 
idated their financial position, and their re- 
quirements of credit were by no means so ur-— 
gent as they had been during the period of ex- 
pansion. 

Concomitantly with changes in Sweden’s econ- 
omic structure, some other customers of the 
banks have assumed greater importance than be- 
fore. I refer particularly to those manifold busi- 
ness enterprises which, in Swedish statistics, are 
grouped together under the head of “trade and 
communications”. We should further note the 
tendency towards a marked increase of State in- 
tervention in the economic sphere, a tendency 
which has created special problems. In Sweden 
such activities are still on a relatively limited 
scale, in contradistinction from certain other 
countries. In Germany, for instance, the public 
banking system, that is banking more or less con- 
trolled by public authorities, had been developed 
on a very large scale as far back as the nineteen- 
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twenties and indeed, in some respects, still ear- 
lier. In several other countries we notice ten- 
dencies in the same direction. The world war, 
which in the belligerent countries conduced to 
press industry and commerce into the service of 
warfare, resulted, so to speak, in a temporary 
nationalization of the credit system. Similar 
consequences tend to ensue from the armaments 
rush of the present day, as also, in some cases, 
from unemployment policy. In Sweden things 
have not yet come to such a pass. Indeed, there 
is reason to believe that the marked indus- 
trial expansion in Sweden in the nineteen- 
thirties was facilitated by the relative freedom 
from State intervention in the financial sphere. 
A comparison with the banking system of the 
United States is in this regard rather instruc- 
tive. 


To recapitulate, we have found that in Swe- 
den the banking system has played an impor- 
tant part in the economic development of the 
country, more so, apparently than in many other 
lands. In the earlier stage of the industrial rev- 
olution the banks did not exercise a very strong 
influence, but in course of time they came to be 
a factor of growing importance. This tendency 
manifested itself in the eighteen-seventies and 
became still more marked during the following 
fifteen or twenty years, when the banks further 
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strengthened their position. In the course of the 
eighteen-nineties and the first decade of the pres- 
ent century the demands for bank credits in- 
creased side by side with industrial expansion. 
Now, as before, there was a marked interaction 
between the development of industries and that 
of the banks. 

During this period of expansion the banks may 
possibly have experienced some difficulty in ad- 
equately supplying the credit requirements of in- 
dustrial companies. At any rate there was much 
complaint on this score. But the new ventures 
in the banking field which these criticisms con- 
duced to evoke turned out, generally speaking, 
to be far from satisfactory, and they sprung up 
at a time when such need as there may possibly 
have been for them had greatly diminshed. Swe- 
den is not the only country which has found that 
to attempt to remodel and give a new trend to the 
banking system is a most precarious undertaking. 
In Sweden these attempts had no lasting effects, 
and the Swedish post-war banking system, gen- 
erally speaking, may be regarded as a natural 
development from the pre-war system. Refor- 
mers often attach too much importance to the 
external form of an organization. But it is the 
way in which the organization works that mat- 
ters, and this in turn is primarily dependent on 
the personal factor, on the qualifications of the 
leading bankers. 
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THE INVESTMENT OF SAVINGS IN SWE 


BY EINAR HUSS SC. D. 


In an article in the preceding issue of this pub- 
lication the fall of the interest rates on the Swed- 
ish capital market was elucidated by certain com- 
parative figures. They showed that the interest 
on capital in Sweden has fallen more than one 
per cent. below the bottom levels of the pre- 
war period, and that the interest rates for long 
loans are now lower in Sweden than in other 
countries. Reports subsequently received re- 
garding the level of interest in overseas countries 
serve to confirm the correctness of the latter 
statement and especially to bear out the view 
that in Sweden the interest on mortgage loans 
has been forced down to a singularly low level. 

In the above-mentioned article this situation 
was explained partly by the influx of foreign 
capital in consequence of the surplus of income 
in Sweden’s international balance of payments, 
partly by the large accumulation of funds in 
savings banks and insurance institutions. During 
the post-war period this accumulation of capital 
has proceeded on such a scale that it well deserves 
to be statistically illustrated. 

The following figures for accumulated capital 
relate to the post office savings bank and the 
private savings banks (in the sequel jointly ter- 
med “savings banks”) as well as the insurance 
companies and the Old Age Pensions Fund 
(jointly termed “insurance institutions”). Thus 
friendly societies and other such insurance orga- 
nizations do not fall under this investigation, nor 
the postal cheque system, nor several other State 
institutions. The investigation covers six-year 
periods after the war. It should be noted that 
since 1924 comparatively small changes have oc- 
curred in the purchasing value of the krona. 
Comments on the nature of the statistical mate- 
rial have been relegated to a note at the end of 
this article. 

To begin with, it will be seen from the table 
below (table 1) that the funds of the savings 


banks and insurance institutions have been in- 
creased several times over during the period in 
question. In the case of the savings banks the 
funds referred to consist of the deposits, as re- 
gards the insurance institutions the insurance and 
equalization funds. In the course of the period 
1918—1937 the sum-total of these funds was 
nearly trebled. During the years 1924—1937 the 
figure increased from 4.27 to 7.95 milliard kro- 
nor, that is by approximately 3.7 milliard kronor, 
or 86 per cent. This immense increase sharply 
contrasts with the comparatively insignificant 
changes in the deposits of the commercial banks. 


Table 1. Accumulated funds of financial 
institutions (in million kronor). 


31 December ' 
| 


1918} 1924] 1930) 1936 | 1937. 


Deposits in | | 
Savings Banks ..... 1,623|2,399 2,962| 3,402 3,523 
Post Office Savings Bank 75] 149) 338| 514 558 


| | 
3,300 3,916 4,081 


I, Total Savings Banks |1,698 2,548) 
Funds of Insurance Com- . \ 

Pawiess was peeee mec eee | 1,000} 1,434)2,026, 2,848 3,057) 
Old Age Pensions Fund .| 93] 287) 534| 786 815 


| 


II. Total Insurance In- | | j 
stitutes 1,093 1,7212,560 3,634 3.872 


III. Sum-total of I and II |2,791 4,269 5,860 7,550 7,953 
i} . 


IV. Time Deposits in Com- | | 
mercial Banks . . . . |3.237 2,780|2,924| 2.915, 2,987) 


V. Grand Total |6,028,7,049 8,784 10,465 10,940 
| 


| VI. Short Deposits in Com- 1 | 
mercial Banks . . . . |1,215|. 852) 673; 882; 9721 


In view of the rules governing the investments 
of the savings banks and insurance institutions, 
it is a foregone conclusion that their investments 
must be mainly confined to bonds, municipal 
loans and mortgage loans. The figures are shown 
in the following table. 


Pe 
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Table 2. Investments of the savings banks and 
insurance institutions (in million kronor). 


December 


| 31 


1918] 1924 1930| 1936] 1937! 


ite lyn aw 4A 782/1,371|1,715|2,350|2,422) 
Municipal Loans. ..... 180} 385, 689) 918) 963) 
Mortgage Loans 1,186] 1,813]2,65713,52913,777| 

Total (2,148 3,569 5,061 '6,797|7,162 


Ditto in percentage of capital 
holdings 77\ &4| 86) go| go 


As will be seen from the above percentage fig- 
ures, the savings banks and insurance institutions, 
by reason of the immense accumulation of funds 
in recent years, have been compelled to invest 
their capital in increasing measure in bonds, mu- 
nicipal loans and mortgage loans. The consequent 
large demand for such securities apparently ex- 
tends only on a minor scale to industrial bond 
loans and mortgages. That credit requirements 
for industrial purposes have not been very mar- 
ked seems to be the general view in banking circ- 
les, though, owing to the character of the sta- 
tistics, it is difficult to substantiate it by figures. 
Thies view, however, is, in some measure, borne 
out by the fact that whereas industrial bond loans 
in circulation from the end of 1918 to the end 
of 1930 had increased from 945 to 1,355 million 
kronor, they were reduced to 1,073 and 929 mil- 
lion kronor; respectively, at the end of 1937 and 
1938. Furthermore, that part of the out- 
standing Swedishs bonds which had not been 
placed with savings banks ‘and insurance institu- 
tions gradually diminished from 3,159 million 
kronor in 1924 to 2,822 million kronor in 1937. 

In conformity with the statistics, the figures 
given in table 2 for the investments of savings 
banks and insurance institutions are tabulated 
under the headings: bonds, municipal loans and 
mortgage loans. It should be observed, however, 

that some of these bonds were doubtless issued 
by municipalities, and are thus comparable with 
municipal loans, whilst others were issued by 
mortgage banks or similar institutions, and must 
therefore be regarded as indirect mortgage loans. 
Thus, in order to ascertain to what institutions 
the savings of the public eventually found their 
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way, it will be necessary to examine the indebted- 
ness of the various borrowers. 

The funded national debt in the course of the 
period from the end of 1924 to the end of 1937 
had increased from 1,718 to 2,310 million kronor. 
Out of this increase, which amounts to 592 million 
kronor, 169, 117 and 306 million kronor, respect- 
ively, represent (1) bonds, (2) treasury bonds, 
and (3) loans from State institutions or funds. 
The two last-mentioned items are not included 
in the above-mentioned investments of savings in 
Sweden.. 

Municipal borrowings (including those of the 
County Councils) are shown in the following 
table: — 


Table 3. Municipal borrowings (in million kronor). 


Sq Dieciem-bien 


1918| 1924] 1930| 1936| 1937, 


Total Indebtedness . .. . 


| Bond! Loans. teen we ee. | 
_ Loans from Savings Banks and | 
| Insurance Institutions . . . 180; 385| 689) 918) 963 


1,042|1,331) 1,546 1,630| 


| | | 
582| 726, 544) 413) 413 


Total 762 1,111'1,233 1,331 1,376 


| Ditto in percentage of total | 
indebtedness 73\ 83) §0| &2| 


The above figures show, in a striking manner, 
that the municipalities must have redeemed a 
very considerable part of their bond debt and 
must, instead, have borrowed direct, in the form 
of loans against notes, from the large investors 
which incidentally indicates the keenness of their 
competition for investments. Thus, whereas in 
1918 bond loans represented 76.4 per cent. of the 
sum-total of the bond loans and loans against notes 
by the municipalities, the corresponding propor- 
tion was merely 30 per cent. in 1937. 

In the course of the period from the end of 
1924 to the end of 1937, as will be seen from 
figures given above, the State bond debt increased 
by 169 million kronor, and the municipal debt on 
the public market by 265 million kronor. During 
the same time, however, the funds of the savings 
banks and insurance institutions increased by no 
less than about 3.7 milliard kronor (see table 2). 
It may therefore be presumed that a very con- 
siderable part of this huge amount went to the 
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real estate market in the form of direct or 
indirect mortgage loans. The actual facts are 
indicated, in some measure by the following fi- 
gures: — 


Table 4. Loans on the security of mortgages 
(in million kronor). 


| an Diecembex | 
| 


| 1918) 1924) 1930) 1936) 1937 

| | 

Mortgage Loans from Savings | | 
Banks and Insurance Institu- | | | 

. 2. + » |1,186/1,813)2,657 3.529 3,777 

Loans granted by Mortgage | 

Banks and Similar Institu- 

tions . | 766) 9€2/1.408]1.935 2.010) 


Total (1,952 2,775 4,065 5,464 5.787 


According to the above figures, the grant of! 
credits on the real estate market (so far as it is 
visible here) increased from the end of 1924 
to the end of 1937 by roughly 3 milliard kronor, 
out of which nearly 2 milliard kronor represent 
borrowings (in the form of loans against notes) 
from savings banks and insurance institutions, 
and over 1 milliard kronor the loans granted by 
mortgage institutions. In order to provide the 
money required for the last-mentioned grants of 
credits, the mortgage institutions during the same 
period increased their bond debt by a correspond- 
ing amount (from 1,033 million kronor in 1924 
to 2,082 million kronor in 1937). It may be in- 
ferred from the facts adduced above that by 
far the greater part of these new bonds found 
their way to the treasuries of the savings banks 
and insurance institutions, and that they had 
thus financed practically the whole of his in- 
crease in the grant of credits on the real estate 
market. A very considerable part of these 
credits were building-loans for the erection of 
dwelling-houses in towns and urban 
munities, 


com- 


I have endeavoured above and in my preceding 
article (in the January issue of this Review) to 
throw light on the accumulation of capital in 
Sweden, and to show how this has affected the 
level of interest. The position may be briefly 
summed up as follows: — 

The savings banks and insurance institutions 


now hold an extremely large part of the savings 
in Sweden, and for som time past have apparently 
been accumulating practically all the new capital 
of this kind. In the insurance institutions »fore- 
ed saving» tends to increase according as the 
rates of interest fall, and this increase in turn 
conduces to depress the level of interest. For a 
lower rate of interest entails higher premiums, 
and thus larger funds, a greater need of invest- 
ments, and consequently a further fall in the rates 
of interest. The situation is being aggravated 
by the fact that, for social welfare reasons, cla- 
morous demands are being made for the extension 
of the pensioning of employees, the question of 
pensions for workpeople being particularly ac- 
tual. Even under present conditions the accu- 
mulation of savings has assumed proportions 
which could scarcely be foreseen when the regula- 
tions governing the investments of savings banks 
and insurance institutions were introduced. In 
certain “privileged” sections of the capital market 
the supply of capital is, therefore, particularly 
copious, though the general public have evidently 
not derived corresponding benefits from this 
abundance, in the form of lower taxes and lower 
rents. The above figures for the magnitude of 
the capital which is pressing for investments on 
these markets seem, therefore, to give support to 
the proposal (mentioned in my preceding article) 
for an enquiry into the practicability of reducing 
the accumulation of funds in the insurance branch. 
and for an overhauling of the rules governing the 
investments of the insurance companies. 


Observations regarding the statistical material. The con- 
clusions on the subject discussed above which can be drawn 
on the basis of the available statistics are merely of roughly 
approximate validity. This is due to the method of statistical 
returns and to the fact that the method has been modified 
in the course of years. Some of the principal defects are that 
the figures for bonds show now the face value, now the book 
value, and in the latter case may or may not include the 
accrued interest. It shold further be noted that the figures 
for the bond holdings of the insurance companies comprise 
also foreign bonds. Kut, even if the figures were corrected so 
as to make due allowance for these considerations, the picture 
drawn on the basis of the material tabulated above would, it 
seems, not be substantially modified. It should further be 
mentioned that, in the above tables, the value of the insurance 
companies’ own house property has been added to the figure 
for their mortgage loans, and that Stockholms Intecknings 
Garanti Aktiebolag has throughout been classed among the 
mortgage banks and not the commercial banks. The figures 
for the credits granted by morigage institutions haye been 
taken from the directors’ reports. 
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meme CTIONS ON THE LEVEL OF INTEREST 


BY PROFESSOR GUSTAV CASSEL 


The rates of interest in Sweden have latterly 
fallen to a level which must be designated as 
extraordinarily low. This has entailed great dif- 
ficulties for investors of capital, especially for 
insurance companies and institutions, and has 
given rise to much discussion regarding the fu- 
ture trend of the interest rates. People have 
been inclined to regard the fall of interest in 
Sweden as a more universal and more lasting 
phenomenon than the actual facts give reason to 
presume. 

The statistical data regarding the rates of in- 
terest in different countries which Dr. Huss put 
together in the preceding number of this periodic- 
al, and which he has supplemented in the pres- 
ent issue with figures for the accumulation of 
capital in Sweden, are therefore particularly 
valuable. They show clearly that we should not 
draw too sweeping conclusions from what has 
occurred in Sweden. 

As soon as the interest on capital has shown 
a somewhat persistent tendency to go down, 
there have always been prophets who have re- 
presented this tendency as an abiding phenome- 
non, and who have forecast a time when the rates 
of interest would fall exceedingly low, or indeed 
when interest on capital would cease to exist at 
all. Such a view was very general when in the 
middle of the eighteen-nineties the rates of in- 
terest had fallen singularly low. As far back as 
the beginning of the present century I opposed 
this view and showed that it was devoid of any 
substantial foundation, that in reality there was 
no probability that the interest on long loans 
would abidingly go considerably below 3 %, or 
“below the lowest level which it has reached 
hitherto on any great market”.t Since then, as 
we know the world has witnessed rates of interest 
far higher than was conceived to be possible in 


1 Nature and Necessity of Interest. London 1903, p. 156: 


western civilization. During the last few years, 
however, a very marked fall in the rates of in- 
terest has again supervened, and people have been 
quick to interpret this as an abiding change in 
the economic structure. 

It should in the first place be observed that in 
point of fact an extraordinarily low level has not 
been reached elsewhere than in Sweden. As re- 
gards low interest rates in other parts of the 
world, it should be borne in mind that the capi- 
tal market in most countries is not free, as the 
domestic demand for capital is restricted by more 
or less stringent regulations, which artificially 
keep down the rates of interest, and as the 
foreign demand is not permitted to make itself 
felt as a normal market factor. The barriers 
which in the richer countries are raised against 
the export of capital — whether by more or less 
authoritarian prohibitions, or owing to the gen- 
eral insecurity of the international capital mar- 
ket — conduce to keep the rates of interest in 
these countries below the level which would be 
normal, whereas they naturally tend to force up 
the interest rates in the debtor countries, statistics 
for which are for the most part non-available. 

In England a brief spell of easiness on the cap- 
ital market has already been followed by some 
tightness. At present 27/, % consols are being 
quoted at prices which give a yield of 3*/, % or 
more; municipal 3 "/; % bonds are being offered 
below par, and the interest on mortgage loans is 
4+, %. These rates of interest are by no means 
particularly low, and they would doubtless be 
considerably higher were it not that the demand 
for capital was greatly restricted by impediments 
to the issue of foreign loans in England, or by 
the municipalities having to wait their turn be- 
fore being admitted to the public loan market. 
The capital market is thus tighter than is indi- 
cated by the above rates of interest. Under the 
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new rearmament plan, Government borrowing 
for defence purposes has assumed such propor- 
tions that it will absorb, at any rate in the main, 
the whole savings of the nation, perhaps even 
exceed its saving power. There will then be 
nothing left for private or municipal borrowing. 
Under such conditions it will evidently be neces- 
sary to draw on previously existing assets in order 
to meet the year’s requirements of capital. In 
England this can be done by drawing on the 
sinking-fund payments on her foreign invest- 
ments. Rearmament will then proceed, in a large 
measure, at the expense of the capital invested 
by England abroad. In spite of this and despite 
all restrictions of other demands for loans, we 
may expect a continued rise of the interest rates 
on the domestic capital market. 

In the United States the rates of interest on 
Government loans are indeed exceedingly low; 
but this is due to the privileged position which 
Government loans have long held in that country, 
and especially to the immense scale on which the 
banks habe been induced to invest their assets in 
Government bonds. On the other hand, the average 
rate for first-class industrial loans is about 3.4 %. 
For other industrial loans the rates of interest 
are considerably higher, and the rates which 
bank customers outside New York City have to 
pay for the credits they obtain are anything but 
low. The level of interest on mortgage loans 
is usually about twice as high as in Sweden. 

The French Government have had to pay 5 %, 
and perhaps more, for their loans. After the 
recent recovery of the State finances Government 
loans have yielded 4"/, %. Mortgage bank bonds 
in the autumn 1938 carried interest at the rate 
of 6.7 %. In France the major part of the 
country’s annual savings is evidently being dev- 
oured by the State budget, and it is thus not 
surprising that there should be a marked shortage 
of capital for other purposes. Somewhat similar 
conditions seem to prevail in Germany, where the 
capital market is subject to very rigorous control. 
The rates of interest quoted in that country are 
evidently much lower than those which would be 
charged if the capital market were free, and yet, 
according to prevailing notions, they are by no 
means low. 


If we turn to a country like Switzerland, which 
has long had an abundance of capital, we shali 
find that the level of interest for first-class loans 
is about 3.2 % or more. The conditions in Hol- 
land are similar. 

Thus fall in the rates of interest is nowise a 
universal phenomenon, nor a matter of course. 
What has occurred on the Swedish capital mar- 
ket must therefore be due to special factors, 
peculiar to Sweden. That being so, there is every 
reason to stippose that these factors must be of 
a transitory nature, and that it would be unwar- 
rantable to draw any conclusions from the quota- 
tions of the day as to the future level of interest 
in Sweden. This view is supported by Dr. Huss’ 
investigation. 

It should be particularly observed that bond 
loans in Sweden are no longer on such a basis 
that their rates of interest can be considered to 
be a faithful reflection of the general situation 
on the capital market. There are two circum- 
stances which have conduced to bring about this 
state of affairs. ‘The first is that the large in- 
dustrial companies have been managed so ably 
and have shown so much caution in exploiting 
the boom, that their requirements for loans have 
been substantially reduced. This entails an in- 
creasing shortage of material for would-be in- 
vestors in bonds. The second factor is that 
rigorous legislation has confined the insurance 
companies within unduly narrow limits in their , 
choice of investments. At the same time insur- 
ance capital has shown an immense increase. 
This swelling capital has been engaged in an 
increasingly fierce competition for such invest- 
ments as bonds and first-class mortgages, with 
the result that the rates of interest on these in- 
vestments have been forced down to an abnor- 
mally low level. It would certainly be a great 
mistake to regards this level as a faithful re- 
flection of the real position on the capital mar- 
ket. It should be noted that good shares give a 
yield corresponding to an interest of 4 to 5 per 
cent. on the stock-exchange prices. The existing 
disparity between the yield on shares and the 
yield on bonds can scarcely be considered nor- 
mal, at any rate as regards shares in companies 
which are not only free from debt, but have 
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abundant bank assets. The notion that an in- 
yvestment in bonds involves much greater secu- 
rity than an investment in shares is based more 
on abstract considerations than on concrete facts. 
True that Swedish bonds are as a rule well se- 
cured so far as concerns the payment of the 
interest. But the actual capital is by no means 
secure against losses. Should Sweden again be 
plunged into such difficulties as during the world 
war and its aftermath, the capital value of the 
bonds would at once be reduced to about half. 
Even if the annual yield remained unchanged, 
it would by no means be easy for investors, and 
especially for the insurance world, to bear such 
a loss. 

Investments in Swedish industrial shares of 
the first-rate type now available would, so far as 
can be judged, be less exposed to the risk of such 
a loss of capital. It seems that it should be left 
to the insurance companies themselves — not in- 
dividually but collectively —, to lay down the 
limits within which investment in shares would 
be permissible. To place such powers in the 
hands of an insurance inspector would scarcely 
be an effective alternative, as he would always 
find that his official action was best protected 
against criticism by a rigorous, but quite formal, 
restriction of the securities to be invested in. 

The copious supply of money on the Swedish 
capital market is by no means an entirely grati- 
fying phenomenon. This superfluity is, in some 
measure, due to the fact that Sweden, in her 
balance of payments, has a surplus which would 
normally be invested abroad, but which under 
existing conditions unfortunately cannot find 
foreign investments of satisfactory security. 
The superfluity would vanish if international 
relations assumed a more normal character. 

The figures given by Dr. Huss for the accum- 
ulation of capital in Sweden may perhaps make 


the impression that saving in Sweden is pro- 
ceeding on an exceedingly large scale, and that 
this explains why the money market is so easy. 
Such a view would scarcely be correct: on the 
contrary, it may be doubted whether saving in 
this country is on the scale required for what 
I have termed a normal rate of progress, notably 
for an increase of the capital supply at the rate 
of 3 per cent. a year. If this view is correct, 
the apparent superfluity of capital must be due 
to the fact that unfavourable conditions for new 
enterprise are keeping down the demand for cap- 
ital, so that it is considerably smaller than would 
be the case if the rate of progress were normal. 
The heavy incidence of taxation and the shadowy, 
but everpresent, menace of nationalization in one 
form or another make the producers disinclined 
to take risks which under more normal condi- 
tions might be considered to be amply balanced 
by the prospects of gain. This, of course, will 
particularly affect any pioneer work in the eco- 
nomic field. 

‘Future developments, however, will probably 
take a different trend, there being two conceivable 
alternatives. Either private enterprise will ob- 
tain considerably better conditions, so that it will 
flourish and require more capital. Or else State 
enterprise will be so greatly extended that, as has 
actually occurred in other countries, it will ab- 
sorb a major part of the annual savings. In 
either case the present superfluity on the Swe- 
dish capital market will be found to have been 
a transitory phenomenon, and the scarcity of cap- 
ital which is normal in a progressive community 
will make itself felt in the form of higher rates 
of interest. Permanently low interest rates in 
Sweden would signify that the Swedish people 
had renounced that progress to which they were 
entitled in virtue of their efforts, their thrift, and 
their technical skill. 
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The General Situation. This year business 
on the home markets has so far taken an up- 
ward trend and in some respects has reached a 
record level. The business activity index of the 
Skandinaviska Bank, which shows the value of 
the clearing of commercial paper, figured for 
last quarter at 125.7 (average for 1929100). 


The record, 127.7, was attained in the third 
quarter of 1937, when, however, commodity 
prices in several branches were considerably 


higher than now, and the subsequent bottom 
level, 117.0, was reached a year later, during 
the third quarter of 1938. 

Building is proceeding with apparently un- 
diminished activity. According to statistics re- 
lating to 27 towns with an aggregate population 
of about 1,666,000 souls, new buildings erected 
and building permits granted in the course of 
last year showed an increase of 6.2 and 26.5 per 
cent., respectively, as compared with the pre- 
ceding year, in both cases reckoned according 
to the number of rooms. In the Stockholm 
district the building of dwelling-houses has pro- 


1932 


ceeded this year on a particularly large scale, 
and in other parts of the country also the pro- 
duction of dwelling-houses has increased. 

The situation of the farmers has been im- 
proved by a good harvest and by State measures 
for the support of the market. As regards 
prices, a decided improvement is to be noted 
in the exchange value of agricultural produce in 
relation to agricultural requisites, or, in other 
words, an increase in the spending power of the 
farmers. Whereas in 1937 the index number for 
the prices of agricultural produce was 129, in 
January this year it was 139, whilst the cor- 
responding index numbers for the prices of 
agricultural requisites were 145 and 144, respect- 
ively (average prices f6r I909—I913 =: 100). 
Preliminary estimates, which the Agricultural 
Association has recently made in respect of the 
profitability of 403 farms in southern and central 
Sweden during the book-keeping year 1937— 
1938 (including the harvest year 1937) show, on 
an average, a considerable improvement in re- 
turns, as compared with the two immediately 


Business Activity Index of the Skandinaviska Banken. 


Season adjusted index numbers relating to the clearing turnover (1929 = 100). 


Original figures referring to the value of the clearing. 
wr te renee Quantity figures (after re-reckoning on the basis of the average of the wholesale price and the cost-of-living indices.) 
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preceding years. The price trend subsequently 
observed has, as above indicated, further con- 
‘duced to increase the profitability of agriculture. 

Owing to the great activity in building and 
the increased spending power of the farmers, in- 
dustrial production for the requirements of the 
home market is being maintained on a scale 
which, broadly speaking, seems to be at least as 
large as ever before. The iron and textile in- 
dustries, whose production had diminished in a 
particularly marked degree after the sharp, but 
transitory, rise in prices in 1937, have, general- 
ly speaking, for several months past been con- 
tinously well employed. Investigations made by 
the Institute for Commercial Economic Investiga- 
tions indicate that in both these branches the 
volume of domestic trade had shown a rising 
tendency even during the latter part of 1938, 
thus continuing the upward movement in busi- 
ness which had proceeded almost without inter- 
mission during the last five years. From other 
commodity markets reports have come in which 
similarly indicate that domestic consumption has 
been well maintained, or is actually on the in- 
crease. 

As for the export industries, the sawmills and 
manufacturers of wood pulp, which are work- 
ing with restricted output, are still in a rather 
difficult position. During the past quarter, how- 
ever, the market for wood goods has shown a 
distinct improvement. On the home market prices 
have risen, and this upward tendency is being 
maintained by the great activity in building as 


Employment in the Industry. 


The curve represents the supply of work* as stated by the Labour Board (scale right). 
The columns signify the number of working-hours in the industry (scale left). 


king-hours 
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well as by the reduced cutting of timber. By 
the middle of March about 350,000 standards 
had been sold for export, as compared with ap- 
proximately 260,000 standards at the same time 
last year. On the export market also prices 
have improved, especially for whitewood, which 
has been most in demand. The sales of the 
chemical pulp mills at the middle of March are 
estimated at between two-thirds and three-fourths 
of the estimated output for the year. 

Seeing that at this time of the year the export 
of wood and wood pulp has not yet started in 
earnest, too much weight should not be attached 
to the fact that this export had been fairly well 
maintained during the two first months of the 
year. The decrease as compared with the same 
time last year is, however, relatively larger than 
the rather small decline in Swedish exports as 
a whole. In fact, the export of other goods has 
shown a favourable trend, whilst importation has 
proceeded on a record scale. 


Imports Exports ee 
Million kronor 

Jan._Feb. 1929. ...- 210 187 23 
> AEEPLOSOR ss 263 211 52 
> PMTOS Tes es | 206 151 55 
> WEE QR Zc P cece, 1h. ss 185 140 45 
> ENOSS ha ccs 156 127 29 
> cy SINR Geonames 188 156 32 
> BIOS G 5 fee oe 208 163 45 
> BLOG". in Ul 248 196 52 
> RRTOSRE 2 x 276 238 38 
> POMBEQSS ation ts ce. 306 279 27 
> PP 1939-0 «=: 337 274 63 

Estimated 

degree of 

employment 


9311932 Very good 


rk 


2 The season variations have been eliminated. 


Good 
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Medium 


Less good 


Bad 
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Wood | Wood Pulp (estimated air-dry | see | 

aoas weight 1,000 tons) Wpasten 

Raper 1,000 ; Me- | Sul- eae || board 
m3 || chan- | 5 Total || 1,000 

| al | phite | phate fans 
| Jan.—Feb. | | | | 
| 1929 . .| 338 | 23.0! 79.1} 28.0] 130.1 | 63.51 | 
| 1930 . .| 324 | 25.1 | 84.7] 37.6/ 147.4 | 79.87| 
1931 ..| 179 || 21.1 | 67.2! 47.8] 136.1 | 61.51 
1932. .| 233 | 17.7} 900 50.5 | 158.2 || 87.63 | 
| 1933 - «| 259 | 35-8 | t10.2| 47.5| 193.4 | 75.06] 
| 1934 . .| 183 || 34-9 | 115.7 86.2 | 236.8 || Bhad 
1935 ..| 218 || 29.5 | 124.6| 76.5] 230.6 || QI.11 | 
1936 . .| 306 || 36.8 | 142.4| 92.7) 271.9 100.15 | 
1937 . .| 205 | 37.6 | 159.4| 111.0| 308.0 || 101.97 | 
1938 . .| 200 || 31.5 | 146.8) 84.1} 262.4 | 81.78 | 
1939 . «| 251 || 46.0 | 145.5| 97.6| 289.1'|) 82.78} 


The adverse trend in the balance of trade — 
irrespective of seasonal fluctuations —, which 
began to be noticeable in the middle of 1938, has, 
as expected, continued also this year. The surplus 
of imports for the first two months, 63 million 
kronor, is remarkably large for this season of 
the year, and it may therefore be presumed that 
the regularly recurring surplus of income in Swe- 
den’s balance of payments will be converted this 
year into an excess of expenditure. In 1937 the 
surplus of income was 178 million kronor and 
in 1938, according to the preliminary estimates 
of the Riksbank, 40 million kronor. 

According to figures recently published by the 
Riksbank, the influx of foreign exchange into 
that bank during the international crisis in Sep- 
tember 1938 amounted to 261 million kronor, 
net. Before and after that month the efflux of 
foreign exchange in the course of the year fig- 
ured at 83 and 146 million kronor, respectively. 
Thus the result for the entire year was a net 


} Pig |Wrought ee | 
papers | Ore,| HOM Ena hap | puter| Bacon 
15000) ono hace Products| tons | tons 
| tons nae | cane Mill. kr.) 
i} 
Jan.—Feb 
1929 . .| 1,033| 7-09] 17.69] 13.6 | 3,640| 2.277) 
1930 . ./| 1,345) 5.96) 16.98) 18.4 5,068 | 3.437 
| 1931 ..| 413| §.15| 11-13] 14.3 | 4,058) G.273" 
| 1932. .| 254) 3.80] 11.68] 10.2 | 2,789) 3,582) 
| 5033" |) 288 4.76) ona 8.8 | 2,307 | 2,079 
1934. .| 455| 8.95| 12.45] 10.8 | 3,804! 2,746) 
1935 + | 1,042) 9.66 | 13.46 11.3 3,521 2,197 
1936 il 1,546) 13.22| 16.02) 13.8 | 2,691) 2,264) 
1937 1,637 | 15.15| 21-76} 15-7 | 3,553| 2,240 
1938 2,021 19.54) 24.20) 17.9 | 4,789) 2,193 
1939 1,765 | 17.03] 19.73| 20.6 | 3,211| 2,438} 


* Includes only the products of large exporting workshops. 


influx of 32 million kronor. During the first 
two months of this year the outflow of foreign 
exchange from the Riksbank may be roughly 
estimated at 50 million kronor (net), whilst the 
commercial banks concurrently reduced their net 
indebtedness to foreign countries by approx- 
imately 21 million kronor. The market value 
of the Riksbank’s gold stock and the book value 
of its holdings of foreign exchange (net) 
amounted at the end of 1938 and at the end of 
February 1939 to 2,083 and 2,035 million kro- 
nor, respectively. The foreign exchange balance 
of the commercial banks during the same period 
showed a net indebtedness to foreign countries 
of 40 and 19 million kronor, respectively. 

The abundance of money is still very marked. 
The new insurances granted by the life insurance 
companies last year amounted to nearly 400 mil- 
lion kronor, being 7 per cent. more than the cor- 
responding total for the preceding year, whilst 
the Post Office Savings Bank, the other savings 
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| Price Index of the Board of Trade. 
——_— = all goods. 
-------- = raw products. 
(Average 1913 = 100.) 


Laid up Swedish Tonnage. 


— tons gross) 


Millions of Axle-Kilometers travelled by 
Loaded Goods Trucks on the State Railways. 


Monthly Import Surplus (—) or Export 
Surplus (+) in Mill. Kr. 


Export of Paper Pulp. 


(Estimated air-dry weight in 1,000 tons.) 
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Export of Products of the Engineering Works. 
(Mill. kr.) 
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Import of Coal and Coke. 


(1,000 tons.) 
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i 
1936 |1937 1938 1939 
me ee slole lelo|zlolse| zl sige 
5 8 5 BS = 5 S =] @ oO ° o 2 ow = |p 
Share Index. P PUP) 8 | 8 ie | a ie 1 [ps ie ie 
Plame dudustry..) 7 2a) se ues 138 || 157 158| 152 | 157 | 155 | 160| 161 | 161 |, 166 | 171 | 173 || 175 | 176| 180 | 178 
OGM TUN Ine git ¢ 46 4 8 6 6 134 || 186|] 172 | 161 | 164| 153 | 166 | 168 | 168 | 171 | 177 | 174 || 171 | 170 | 176 | 169 
Of which 
Gringesberg-. a) os fu ce eee 78 |\177 || 219 | 188 | 186 | 175 | 200 | 198 | 195 | 192 | 198 | 198 | 191 | 180 194 | 174 
Exporting engineering industry. . .| 167 ||223|| 196] 186| 194) 178 | 193 | 195 | 197 198 | 205 | 201 || 195 | 192 | 197 | 192 
Other, including iron and steel ind... .| 148 || 196|] 173 | 161 | 161 | 153 | 167 | 167 | 166 | 177 | 183 | 181 | 181 181 | 189 | 178 
Wood-goods and pulp-ind. 108 || 146] 131 | 120| 123 | 113 | 123 | 127 | 124 | 127 | 129 | 123, 124 126 | 129 | 125 
Mixed wood and iron ind. alas 186 || 176 | 182 | 182 | 174 | 181 | 184 | 184 | 192 | 200 | 205 | 200 | 199 | 213 | 205 
\alBan ksi asic. )ouameie tee: :- oe eee 168 || 189191 | 176| 177 | 177 | 184] 185 | 182 | 184 | 191 | 191 || 192 | 190 | 192 | 186} 


Tote. 


banks and the commercial banks at the same 
time increased their deposits by 11, 4.5 and 7 per 
cent., respectively, to 618, 3,680 or 3,685 and 
4,041 million kronor, respectively, at the end 
of 1938. All these figures mark a record for the 
period after 1922. In consequence of this ten- 
dency, the advances granted by the commercial 
banks have likewise shown a very large increase. 
In recent years the increase in advances has been 
almost solely due to credits granted on the 
security of mortgages. By the end of February 
1939 these credits had been increased by 284 
million kronor in one year and by 540 million 
kronor in the course of four years, whereas the 
sum-total of all the other credits granted during 
the same period showed fluctuations amounting 
merely to some few tens of million kronor. 


The Stock and Bond Markets. The  fluc- 
tuations in share prices are indicated by the ap- 
pended tables and diagrams, which show the 
average prices, in percentage of par, for dif- 
ferent groups af shares listed on the Stockholm 
Exchange. Transactions in shares have been on 
quite a small scale, being 0.97 million kronor per 
day on the Stock Exchange during the first 
quarter of this year, as compared with 1.11 
and 1.91 million kronor for the same period 
in 1938 and 1937, respectively. Falls in share 
prices were caused by disturbances in the inter- 
national situation; in March, however, the drop 
was comparatively small. Owing to the level of 


Where not otherwise stated, the figures are for the middle of the month. 


interest on the bond market, investors have been 
devoting more attention to the stock market. 
For some time past investments in the shares 
have been made on a rather large scale, especially 
at junctures when there appeared to be a detente 
in the international situation. The redemption 
on the 15th March 1939 of the Skandinaviska 
Bank’s loan of 50 million kronor against register- 
ed certificates has conduced, in some measure, 
to stimulate such investments. 

As regards the bond market, the following 
table gives approximate figures for the yield 
(in percentage) corresponding to the market 
value of representative Swedish bond loans during 
the last few months. 


Num- 1938 1939 
ber of iy, 15) _ 16/ 17/ x4f. taf, 3% 
Swedish Government. loans fro [ax “laa M/x Mla “lg Is 


2.33 2.25 2.43 2.39 2.34 2.22 2.41 
2.44 2.41 2.46 2.46 2.39 2.33 2.39 


3 % 1934 Conv. 1944. I 
3 % 1937 Conv. 1947. I 
Mortgage Banks. 


3 % Conv. 1944—47 . 4 2.40 2.40 2.48 2.44 2.39 2.31 2.40 


Municipalities. 
3, 37/4 and 4 % Conv. ‘ 
194346 ...:3. 3. 2.68 2.60 2.60 2.53 2.49 2.46 2.59 
Industrial Companies. 
3/4 % Conv. 1947. . - 3 2.95 2.83 2.82 2.79 2.78 2.78 2.76 
32% » 1947... I 3.05 2.87 2.87 2.93 2.91 2.84 2.84 
4% > 1945... I 3.29 3.10 3.10 2.89 2.89 2.85 3.04 


These figures, in which the risk of possible 
conversion has been taken into account, show 
that the average yield at the middle of March 
was barely 21/, per cent. for Government bonds 
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and mortgage bank bonds, barely 2*/, per cent. 
for municipal bonds, and 2.80 to 2.85 per cent. 
‘for first-rate industrial bonds. 

In regard to mortgage loans, several of those in- 
yestors who are particularly interested in the grant 
of long credits (10 years) have adopted a kind of 
gentlemen’s agreement for a minimum interest 
of 3 per cent. In the case of short-term loans 
on the security of house property, local agree- 
ments have been concluded in regard to mini- 
mum rates of interest. In Stockholm, for example, 
it has been agreed to charge 2.5 % for loans up 
to 65 per cent. of the assessed value of the 
property, 3 % for loans between 65 and 73 per 
cent. of that value, and 4 % for additional 
amounts. 


The principal bond loans issued during the 
past quarter are tabulated below. The bonds of 
these loans are being, or have been, sold 
privately, whence the issue prices have not been 
divulged. 


Interest Face value in 
Used by rate in % kronor 
Sveriges Allminna Hypoteksbank 
(Swedish Mortgage Bank). . . 23/4 50,000,000: — 
Konungariket Sveriges Stadshypo- 
tekskassa (Swedish Cities’ Mort- 
Papeebank) eos ws 7s 8 6 3 50,000,000: — 
Sveriges Bostadskreditkassa 
(Residential Mortgage Bank of 
Saved Un) icmesdacMee Macs «ea 3 10,000,000; — 
Mo och Domsj6 AB. .... . 3 5,000,000: — 
Rederiab. Svenska Lloyd... . 3*/4 3,000,000: — 
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Some Statistical Data Concerning 


Currency Reserve, Stock of Gold, Note Circulation. 


Net Claims of Banks on Foreign Countries The Riksbank’s 
a Stock of Gold and 
(End of month) Stock of Gold Ree Sains oe Note Circulation 
15 oreign Coun es *17: 
Riksbank Commercial banks Total (million kr.) (million kr.) (million kr.) 

1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1937| 1938 | 1939 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 

ence eee || 734 O72 W005 74|— §5| —15| 808 | 917 | 680 | 529 | 540 | 729 | 1263] 1512] 1424| 804 | 880] 953 

Rebsun pak 818| gz1 | 675 |— 41/— 38) —19| 777 | 883 | 656 | 530 | 557 | 731 1 1478 | 14c6| 797 | 870] 943 

March ... .|| 831| 866 | 660 |— 78/— I9 753 | 847 531 | $75 | 731 | 1302] 1441/1391 | 826 | 898} 973 

I (Average) || 794| 920 | 677 |— 15|— 37 779 | 882 530 | 557 | 730 | 1324 | 1477|1407| 809 | 883] 956 
April see ina. 827] 851 — 9i\— 24 736 | 827 532 278 1359 | 1427 812 8 
May Tacs reo 874 | 827 —118|— 29 756 | 799 533 1407 | 1427 800 83 
June st. 4 go7 | 814 —149/— 39 758 | 775 534 | 615 1441 | 1429 826 | 922 
| II (Average) || 869 | 831 —I1i9|— 31 750 | 800 533 | 597 1402 | 1428 813 | 904 
lly ee te gz1 | 803 —138)/— 22 783 | 781 535 | 616 1456 | 1419 818 | 907 
JAMg2 cae eta ef te 960 | 797 —120|— 28 840 | 769 530 | 617 1496 AM 839 | 919 
Septicars see 1014 | 923 —153|/—201 861 | 721 536 | 684 1550 | 1607 875 | 976 
III (Average) || 965 | 841 —137|— 84 828 | 757 530 | 630 1501 | 1480 844 | 934 
OSes reue 1027 | 819 —122|—130 gos | 6389 537 | 706 1564 | 1525 865 | 991 
INDVSe pwr «aa 1030| 784 —112/— 89 g18 | 695 538 | 707 1568 | 1491 868 | 95: 
Wee: Mee 984) 751 = 46) 4G) 938 | 711 539 | 707 1522 | 1458 927 | 100 
IV (Average) || 1013 | 785 — 93/— 87 920 | 698 538 | 707 1551 | 1492 887 | 984 

The figures comprise balances with foreign customers At end of month. 
Notes and holdings of foreign bills and foreign bonds less Gold stock and currencies partly | Monthly averages 
amounts due to foreign customers. booked below market values. 


Rates of Exchange. 


Nominal Quotations of the Commercial Banks (Monthly Averages) 
London New York Paris Berlin 
Kr. for £ 1 Kr. for $ 1 Kr. for 100 francs Kr. for 100 Rmk 
1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1937 | 1938 | 1930 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 
Jan... . . + -|| 9.400 | 19.405 | 10.427 | 3.961 3.885 4.166 | 18.500 | 13.085 | 11.056 | 159.521| 156.948) 167.530 
Bebe ish a cman 19.400 | 19.411 | 19.422 | 3.970 3.872 4.149 | 18.504 | 12.810 | 11.050 | 160.000] 157.0c8| 167.010 
March ... .|} 19.400 | 19.420 | 19.421 3.980 3-900 4.136 | 18.324 | 12.315 | 11.050 | 160.380] 157.294} 166.264! 
I (Average) || 19.400 | 19.412 | 19.423 | 3.970 3.886 4.150 | 18.443 | 12.737 | 11.052 | 159.967) 157.083] 166.268 
CATS DIL er nce ees 19.408 | 19.410 3.954 3.903 17.838 | 12.200 159.433) 157.261 
Wav iets, «hd 19.402 | 19.403 3.935 3.909 17.654 |? 11.034 159.333] 157-432 
Tune Maes si 19.400 | 19.400 3-939 3.917 *17.566 | II.coo 158.083] 158.114 
II (Average) || 19.403 | 19.404 3-943 3.910 17.686 | I¥.411 158.616) 157.602 
ely Gitte os. 19.402 | 19.403 3-913 3-939 15.026 | 10.987 157.620| 158.683 
Si en. ee a 19.400 | 19.401 3-901 | 3.978 14.700 | 10.980 157.298] 159.861 
eo oe oe 19.400 | 19.401 3.924 4.047 13.983 | II.ooo 157.654) 101.990 
Ill (Average) || 19.401 | 19.402 3-913 3.988 14.570 | 10.989 157.524) 160.178 
OGE LS fol aks & 19.400 | 19.419 3.921 4.079 13.237 | 10.962 157.789| 163.750 
Nove fii 62) 19 403 | 19.418 3.891 4.128 13.250 | 10.950 157.344] 165.769 
Dec! Meas. ten 19.406 | 19.425 3.887 | 4.163 13.250 | 11.036 157.074| 167.450 
IV (Average) || 19.403 | 19.421 3.900 | 4.123 13.246 | 10.983 | 157-402| 165.656 


* Up to September 25th 1936, inclusive. — * Up to June 28th 1937, inclusive. — 3 From May 5th, inclusive. 
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Commercial banks Share Quotations Shares sold 
Advances on the Stockholm 
Deposits A : A — Stock Exchange 
ei on x.) eee (million. kx.) Home Industry | Other Industry fo. la) 
1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939] 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 
3758 | 3823 | 4145 | 3814 | 3974 | 4223 | 598 | 679 | 721 || 157 | 158 | 175 | 186 | 172 | 171 | 1361 | 1357] 1034 
3807 | 3822 | 4169 | 3847 | 4012 | 4265 | 702 | 613 | 706 || 158 | 160 | 175 | 195 | 172 | 170 | 1930) 92 873 
3871 | 3868 3896 | 4058 756 | 588 I 155 | 180 | 198 | 167 | 176 | 2439] 1063} 997 
3812 | 3838 3852 | 4015 5 | 627 158 | 158 | 177 | 193 | 170 | 172 | 1050/1115 | 968 
3850 | 3844 3919 | 4095 727 | 57 160 | 152 200 | 161 1950) 95° | 
3850 | 3832 3922 | 4133 728 | 52 154 | 157 183 | 164 1350| 559 
3825 | 3832 3939 | 4140 732 | $39 155 | 155 182 | 153 1329 | 708 
3842 | 3836 3927 | 4123 729 | 546 150 | 155 188 | 159 1543| 759 
3907 | 3938 3915 | 4135 80g | 638 157 | 160 189 | 166 2087 | 869 
3934 | 4009 3931 | 4172 840 | 651 161 | 161 ‘194 | 168 1340] 585 
3904 | 4959 3907 | 4237 858 | 841 157 | 161 181 | 168 1154 | 1405 
3935 | 4002 3938 | 4181 836 | 710 158 | 161 188 | 167 1527| 953 
4000 | 4094 3990 | 4217 876 | 828 152 | 166 Se: 171 1561 | 1138 
3841 | 4008 4013 | 4261 687 | 604 R59 17a I 177 2082 | 822 
3779 | 4041 4001 | 4254 606 | 601 154 | 173 168 | 174 1801} 650 
3 | 4048 4001 | 4244 723 | 678 153 | 170 166 | 174 1815 | 870 
Deposits from and loans to the | Cash in hand, credit z : Averages per 
public within the country (at the halences ‘on ceeare pee Aeites aa uid MBORIBIY | Geol Exchange 
end of the respective month) Riksbank etc. UR SS oe business day 
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Wholesale Price Index (Board 

Rediscount Rate Yield of Bonds of Trade) Cost of Living 
of the Riksbank (%) (1913 = 100) Index 

(%) (July 1914 = 100) 

Govt. Loans | Industrial Loans All Goods Raw Materials 
1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939| 1937 | 1938 | 1939] 1937 | 1938| 1939 
2,00] 2.00| 2.00]| 3.05 | 2.75] 2.39] ° 2.97| 2.79) 129 | 135 | 127 | 127 | 132 | 125 | 158 | 165 | 167 
2.00 | 2.00} 2.00l| 3.03 | 2.25 | 2.34] 3.04] 2.97 2.78 | 132 | 134 | 127 | 129 | 130 | 124 | . ‘ ‘ 
2.00] 2.00| 2.00]| 3.05| 2.27] 2.22| 3.22| 2.91] 2.78|| 136 | 132 131 | 128 
2.00 | 2.00} 2.00]} 3.04 | 2.42 | 2.32 : 2.95 | 2.78 || 132 | 134 129 | 130 
2.00 | 2,00 3.12 | 2.49 3.28 | 3.00 138 | 131 132 | 126 161 | 165 | 168 
2.00 | 2.00 3.13] 2.33 3.25 | 2.98 139 | 130 134 | 126 : : 
2.00 | 2.00 3.07 | 2.18 3.25] 2.89 139 | 130 135 | 127 
2.00 | 2.00 3.11 | 2.33 3.26 | 2.96 139 | 130 134 | 126 
2.00 | 2.00 3.08 | 2.22 3.25| 2.88 140 | 130 195 | 127, 162 | 166 
2.00] 2.00 3.06 | 2.25 3.24] 2.88 140 | 128 136 | 124 : : 
2.00 | 2.00 3.05] 2.15 3.19 | 2.86 140 | 127 137 | 124 
2.00 | 2.00 3.06 | 2.21 3.23 | 2.87 | 140 | 128 136 | 125 
2.00 | 2.00 3.08 | 2.31 3.18 | 2.95 139 | 128 135 | 125 165 | 167 
2.00 | 2.00 3.03 | 2.25 3.16 | 2.83 137 | 127 133 | 125 : : 
2.00 | 2.00 2.98 | 2.43 3.05 | 2.82 136 | 127 134 | 124 
2.00 | 2.00 3.02 | 2.33 3.13 | 2.87 137 | 127 134 | 125 
3 Calculated on market prices at Calculated on prices ruling at Refers to end 

Monthly averages middle of months middle of months : of quarters 
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Trade and Industry. 
Foreign Trade Export of Forest Products | 
(million kr.) : | 
Excess of Imports|Sawn and Planed 
Import Export (—) or Wood Goods Peper Ply Pastebanel 
pen 1000 stds 1000 tons 1000 tons 
1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1937 | 1938| 1939 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1937 | 1938 | 19391] 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 
Jan. . 142 | 159 | 174 | 123 | 145 | 149 | —19| —14| —25!| 30 a 38 | 205.5] 182.6] 196.9! 51.2] 46.3] 43.3 
Beh. sme on: 133 147 | 163 | 115 | 134 | 125 | —18| —13 | —38 8 IO | 102.5] 79.8] 92.2] 50.7} 35-5] 39.5 
Marchi aay 1000) 173 114 | 133 —46| —40 fey) 18 .2| 65.1 56.6] 39.4 
I (Average) || 145 | 160 117 | 137 —28 | —23 16/ 15 122.7| 109.2 52.8} 40.4 
Aprils, ep Sasi: 199 | 167 149 | 157 —50|—10 16 | 22 190.1] 174.4 62.2| 35.1 
May fate aut 2 184 | 167 171 | 159 —13|— 8 58 a2 294.0] 177.1 52.0] 34.0 
Utley Etre cane 179 | 155 169 | 150 —I0|/— § 104 239.4] 171°3 53.4] 30.5 
II (Average) || 187 | 163 163 | 155 24) a8 59 | 47 241.2| 174.3 55-6| 35.2 
ilyapen eas eee 185 | 160 I 156 + 51|= 4 LIS gt 271.9| 152.1 1.9] 35.2 
INCH Pe OR TN 873 187 | 150 +16 | —23 103 | 61 237.7| 182.2 .3| 35-7 
Septy muetc. os 187 | 178 197 | 154 +10| —24 99 | 59 241.6| 159.9 56.5] 39.8 
III (Average) | 181 | 170 1Or | 153 +10| —17 105 | 63 250.4| 164.7 56.1| 39.6 
Oct 6 4. 192 | 199 195 | 161 + 3] —38 96 | 70 238.6 184.9 58.9] 49.8 
NOvsatmno a cones 193 | 198 186 | 172 — 7|—26 I 7 213.4] 194.9 54.5] 40.4 | 
Dec, Se ete 184 | 190 198 | 167 +14] —23 7 fe) 275.7| 257-7 55-7| 45.6 
IV (Average) || 190 | 196 193 | 167 + 3|—29 85 | 82 242.6) 212.5 -4| 45-3 
Petersbur Estimated air-d 
Notes standard = ee m® weight ef | 
Index of Pro- 
WwW: n= | 
Baportptizoa Orc Workshys duction | Supply Of tndust]] Soiometes of (Unga 
TOOOLtONS Products according to Feder. Ind i‘ loaded Trucks ) 
million kr, of Swed. Industries} “PGex Bumbers | 1) State Railways 
(1935 = 100) 
1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939|| 1937 | 1938 | 1939 || 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 
Jan. 696} 928} 765 | 8.14] 8.43] 9.00] 113 | 120 | 117 | 7.8| 41.1 4) 16.2| 15.6] 14.7, 
Mebi sees is iee 786| 850) 748 || 7.58] 9.42 11.62] 114 | 120 | 119 41.3] 42.5 14.8] 14.5 
March - | 958} 892} 925 || 8.85] 9.78 II 119 : ; 43.3| 47-9 14.3] 12.9 
I (Average) || 813} 890) 813 || 8.19| 9.21 114 | 120 4.01 | 3.45 40.8 | 43.8 15.1 | 14.3 
Agora c. Saitta 980 | 1014 9.52 |10.42 118 | 11 : : 47.6 | 43.7 II.1| 10.7 
May, Blas. fae 835 1133 8.30 |10.20 11g | 11 43-3| 45.2 8.3] 3.4 
ME ap eee 1098 | 1062 9.40} 8.73 120 | 116 : . 42.4| 41.1 7.7| 8.5 
Il (Average) || 971 | 1070 9.07 | 9.78 119 | 118 4.10] 3.51 44-4) 43.3 9.0} 9.2 
ATELY ect votre oc 1228 | 1013 9.24 |10.51 120 | 115 . : 40.1 | 44.8 Gig 
INT Ae eee | c 1231 | 1049 9.22} 9.67 121 | 114 46.3] 45.9 6.2| 7.2 
Sent qeiee oe cae 1134| 894 9.88 | 9.26 122 | 114 : . 48.4 | 48.8 G8 |) 7s 
Ill (Average) |} 1198 | 985 9.45 | 9.81 121 | 114 4.06 | 3.53 46.9 | 46.5 6.5} 7.3 
Ochiecaks felsic 987 | 696 9.65 | 9.72 123) jerks : . 48.5 | 47.2 8.3] 9.0 
INOVeur Mone! 4) G 1062 696 8.89 |10.14 123 | ix 43.8 | 44.9 Ii] 112 
Deon eeeeoae et 989| 521 10.20 |I1.15 122 es : : 44.6| 41.9 17.8 | 17.8 
IV (Average) || 1013 | 638 9.58 |10.34 123 | 116 3.80 | 3.63 45-6| 44.7 12.4 | 12.7 
. Motors, electr. ma- The figure 3 6 . 
Shipments of the chinery, ball Seasonal change 8 Million kilom. |% of total members 
Bote Griingesberg Co. || bearings, separators, removed : danske: nema per month at end of month 


telephones, etc. 


supply of work 
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SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN 
STOCKHOLM April 1939 
April 1939 


Quotations of Swedish Bonds. — Kursnotierungen fiir schwedische Obligationen. 


In percentage; ex interest. — Jn %, exclusive Zinsen. 


ec sr ee SS 


Terms of Redemption Taterest Prices (bid) 
¢ ilgungsmodalitaten Redeemable ai Notierungen (Geld) 
De ene om Rigttanhl eee es 8 
UCRRaA = 
Quoted on the Stock Peet Titan if Konvertibel pt ace 193 bai3.2 a4 ; “ 
Exchange Sri eltomy heath Mane, sO An der Borse eingefihrt 
S{yheetennel 2*/2% 1935 Maturity Réckzahl: *3/,—75 : id See ; 
: ; : xe inate ‘ urity Réicksahlung 1947 Z eee a 104*/ 1037/2|1033/4 1029/4 — Staat 2*/2 % 1935 
? sie haey pan ; A eal ae ie 1944 |*/6— sine 103*/4 see 104 103"/4 102%/4 > a2 1054 
> 3 »1937 March. . . Ase lade DP t/5 ren suds Sept cee || Se Bhs eet: O44 | age RLS! 
> eraewCHaeeTiR i rang dla Wee Aiea ata) 9 3. eee ne ae 
Seen h canny ayers ‘/ax 1943 We va Io : 106 10 Ms 1057/4 ee > 3"/2 > 1933 
> aU jess ta Heia tty D P sf teat, |e Bea eee S eee pe ; ae 
: eae . n 9 sf 1941 ee Io 105*/4 fe) 105 10 > Ae IEOS 1 
: ARS) eck ators) - ‘is 1943 i ‘/5 109 | 108"/2 109 108"/4 108 > 4 » 1933 
: ce 7 or eee ane ae 1943 Ae he 109 ae 109"/4 Lo 108"/2 > MOE Se Gee 
: hae mays} 95 ae 1944 oa 109 |10 °/4 109*/4\JO ‘/4 108"/2 > ra 1933 
; ee : nits 1939 pam 103"/2 1037/4|103 |1021/2|102"/2 > 47/2 » 1929 
é eh 1930 toate Te i/o 1940 ae 100°/4| 106 1053/4] 1057/4] 1057/4 ‘ 4'/2 » 1930 
es ne ee 23 Sede a les /4 1942 |*8/4—15/10] 1083/4] 1093/4) 1103/4109 |109*/4 6 r 9 pid oe 1932 
: ERIGE : - 
TEKSBANK. . . . . 3 % 1935 1. |1945—2005 D P 39/5 1945 |2°/3—3°/o |103*/4| — | 1033/4]1033/4| — ee Pes 3..%.1046 ,1 
een eee Mort- 3 » 1935l1. Apia 2 a %/y 1945 |3°/3—3°/9 |103%/4] — |1033/4|103°/4| — SORE Ae 2 + 1633 
e —z2Z00 henbank 
op ae poeta ah ti (ee geen ies ite hot kee ee 
: : ila > Bien os 19351994 ORE 5/, 3O44 wifi 100 106"/2 1077/4|106"/2| — > > 33/4 » 1934 
: 3 4 - gl ant Seu Tee P esis 110 1107/ 1103/4) 110 108 > > 4 » 1878 
* a ae ati ane Sa eel ae ole: wir ; ( Sse 
> > 4 » 1931. .|1932—1991 D P 3/6 1941 |5/6—*5/12|106'/4|106 | 106°/,|105*/4|105 > » 4 » 1931 
> > 4 »1933. .|1943—2003 D P Tea 1943. | ?/6— */t2|109"/4|109 |109 |108 | — » > > 1033 
- > Ils xo09 ‘s t 15/ 4 933 
| (Real Estate Holdings) J -sehemmmtel Meet | 100'| ~setal pia Lease) Spo EOE Choa pind Died post. fo) - _A*/2 2.1920 S 
| : = es ~ on Sg aliments = = Onl 4 @r a 29587! ae —e OA Jota d= an. Faysvons METALLVERKS A.-B. (Metallwaren) é 
2 een LOST 2OTr le 1941 | /6— */z2\109 | 109*/2|1093/4|107"/2| — > > 47/2» 1931 | 
Kon. SVERIGES STADS- Kon. SVERIGES STADS- 
HYPOTEKSKASSA . . 2'/2 » 1938. . | 1939—2008 D P 5/1948 |?5/2—"S/s| 94 | 94 | 943/4| 94*/2| 93/4] HYPOTEKSKASSA . . 2*/2 » 1938 
(Swedish ions oo 3 » 1934. .|1944—2008 D P wl 1944 is pas 1037/4 103 |103*/2 ane 12 (Stadthypothekenkasse 3 » i 
> ay 7 3 3 acos mr see haan, A : 3 1945 at 1037/4|103"/s tie shin 103. a 3 » 1935 
UA AS id eect sh 194) Pao eS, Ho aaa te 
> > 3/2 > 983 iz gs 2 ase DEP 15/g ane 15/g—*5/z2 se me he Hl Sth oe 5 ; att Sane 
> > 33/2 > 19358 . . | 1945—2004 D P *8/ ont 15/235] % | 107" ss ae fa jae ; sk hee 
> > 37/2 > 1936 net ee DEF 8/5 A: 5/518), aan ae 10n3/, ~ roe . : we eer 
> > ; > Ce js ae DAP tf, ie he 1/8 ee 766 : a ‘ ae “ : ; ; AD oe 
2 : 4 : 193 Pelion = De ale 1941 aa 106'/2|10 . 106 |104"/2 104"/2 > > 4 »1931 
pe 1034 (1944 2003 S/x 1944 |'8/t—*5/y [ITO |109%/4)140_ | 109 /4)1088/, > > 4 >» 1934 
> > 4'/2 » 1930. . | 1940—1989 D P ‘Is 1940 Ae sa 105 |1043/411043/4)104  |104 . > 4'/2 » 1930 
> > 4'/2 F032. .|1042—1991 D FP ‘/s 1942 ae = 109 |109"/2 1097/4 10g |109 > > 4/2» 1932 
> > A’}s 991933). |) 1043—1 962, DP ah 1943 re) /x0 110 1103/4 LIE7/4{111  |110°/4 > > 4/2 > 1933 
eviNeeK fetemnemen BEBE cant nf ALR AIGE. D-* 2 1941 |*5/a—t8/8 |108"/2| 108"/2|108"/4|107°/4)107 Svat Bos : pd SS 
. TADSKRE- 
ASGANST 5s +) 3147193 Hh ~ Veep tO47-— 1977 Dre ni 1947 pe 104 |105 105*/2,104/4 — DITKASSAN?. . . . 37/4» 1937 
> > 3'/2 » 1934 - |1944—1974 D P ha 1944 Se 105 105" 105*/2 109"/2 105 > > 37/2 > 1934 
> > 5 » 1930. . | 1940—1970 DAP aa 1940 nis oa 1053/4 10$"/2 1053/4) 105 4) — > > 5 » 1930 
Ey raaue SKEEPSHYPO sc Shiela laraiis aoe Lage ae ee aii Svuiane sinesived eae rec 
TEKSKASSANS (No.1) 5 » 1930. . | Maturity Riicksahlung ‘ls 1950 1, 1940 | */3— */9 |104*/2|104*/4|10 103%/2|103"/2) © TEKSKASSAN‘ (No.1) 5 » 1930 
, z Ps le a Rae? 1031, « > > /12 1951 ia 1941 | t/e— */z2|106 |1053/4)100  |105 | 104 : > : meaty 5 1631 
THLMS INT. GAR. A.-B. THLMS INT. Gar. A.-B. 
(The Mortgage Bank (Stockholmer Hypotheken- 
of Stockholm Ltd) 3 »1934- -|1944—1993 D P lea 1944 | */e— "22103 | — | — |103 | — | Garantie A. G.) 3» 1934 
> > 4/2» 1931. . |1941—1990 D P 15/, 1941 |'5/t—*5/, |100 | — |106 |105 | — > > 4"/2 > 1931 
Sv. OBLIGATIONSKREDIT | Sv. OBLIGATIONSKREDIT 
A-B.3 Ser. IV 6%/2> 1924. .|1925—1949 D P Tosa |*Sfattelesie O92) QU Oe. 9. ee A.-B.5 Ser. IV 67/2 > 1924 
> > Finer Ges 1950, 0 «00932-2957 DE 1935 | 7/2—*/,| 99 | 85 | 89%/2} 90 | — | ? > >» V6 »1930 
> > >» VI 6 »1930. . |1931—1968 D FP. ra 1940 | 1/6—tiz2 | Q5 B52 80.00 nie > > >, V1.6. 9.2630 
2 Pee Vil 4s 9035. | 1999 — 950. DEES fea 1944 | S— Seal 09 | 00 0] QO) BON say? > »__ VII 4*/e » 1935 | 
City of Stockholm 3. » 1925. . | 1926—1965 D bi 15/5 1945 | 15/3—5/9{103” |102"/2|103*/2|103 |102*/2| Stade Stockholm ~ "3 > T9258 r 
; 33/4 > 1936. . | 1937—1966 D P t/s 1946 |1/5— tax 104 [104 |10$ |104%/4|104 > 4 3°/4> 1936 | 
> > 4t/2> 1931. . | 1932—1971 D P *5/¢ 1941 |'5/s—*5/1x|105  |104 |10$*/2|105 [104 : - 4*/2 > 1931 
; ; 5» 1932. . | 19331962 D P Pais 1942 alle Hy [108 “100 ya COM Ns Cee : 5» 1932 
City of Gothenb. Conv. 4 » 1922. . | 1923—1956 D P 3/2 1943 [8%/6—S/sa1105- 1106 | — !105*/4! — | Stadt Gotendurg Konv. 4 > 1922 


t After %/. 1941. — Vom S/e 1941 an. 

2 After '5/, 1944. — Vom “5/4 1944 an. 

3 The Residential Mortgage Bank of Sweden, founded in 1929, is the central organization of a number of tocal credit associations having for object to 
grant loans to their members against mortgages on houses. It has a guaranty fund of 30 mill. Kr. in 4/2 % Government bonds placed at its disposal by the 
Government, — Schwedische Wohnungshypotheken- Kasse, die im Fahre 1929 gegrindet wurde, ist das Zentralinstitut einer Anzahl lokaler Kreditkassen, die den Zweck 


haben, an thre Mitglieder Anleihen gegen Haushypotheken su bewilligen. Die Bank hat einen Garantiefonds von 30 Mill. Kr. in 4*/a % Schwed. Staatsobligationen, 


die vom Staate su ihrer Verfigung gestellt wurden. 

4 The Swedish Ship Mortgage Bank, founded in 1929, has for object to grant loans against mortgages on Swedish ships. As a guaranty fund for the Bank 
the Government has placed at its disposal Swedish Government bonds for 10 mill. Kr. — Der Zweck der Schwedischen Schi ffshypotheken-Kasse, die im Fahre 1929 
gegriindet wurde, ist gegen Sicherheit von Hypothehen auf schwedische Schiffe Anleihen vu gewihren, Als Grundfonds fir die Kasse stellt der Staat schwedische 


‘vationen im Betrage von 10 Mill. Kr. sur Verfugung. 
eT a waka Obligationskredit A.-B. is a joint stock company established by four leading Swedish banks for the purpose of negotiating credits preferably 
with foreign countries. Its share capital amounts to Kr. 10 000 000. The series IV is secured by 7 % German Govt. bonds of 1924, the series V by 7 % Austrian 
Govt. bonds of 1930, the series VI by 6 % Greek Govt. bonds of 1931 and the series VII by 4*/2 % Austrian Govt. bonds of 1935. — Die Svenska Obligations- 
bredit. A.B. ist eine von vier leitenden Banken Schwedens gegriindete Aktiengesellschaft, welche die Vermittlung von Krediten vorsugsweise mit dem Ausland 
besweckt. Lhr Aktienkapital betragt Kr. 10000 000. Die Sicherheit fiir Serie IV besteht aus 7 % Obl. des Deutschen Reichs von 1924, fiir Serie V aus 7 % Obl. 


des Osterreichischen Staates von 1930; fiir Serie VI aus 6% Obl, des Griechischen Staates von 1931 und fiir Serie VII aus g*/a % Obl. des Osterreichischen Staates 


von 1975: 
* Amortization-dates underlined. — Tilgungstermine unterstrichen. 


SS 


Share | Nom. Dividends Feices (bid) 
Capital} Value Pikdivenlda Notierungen (Geld) 
Aktien-| Nenn- ‘ 1938 
Rapliall wert | | | a we 3 ? 
1937 1938 11939 3°/,5 3t/, 28/4 31/4 oy) 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Shares, nuns a aig tale he Kronor a 
A.-B. ATLAS DrIEsEL (Diesel Engi I : 
‘SE es ndustrie- 2 ; 
>» Borors (War Material) Bete 6.77| 25) 1.50) 1.75 29 | 28.50) 31.50] 31 A.-B, ATLAS. iit mn eres Ane 
» CusTos (Holding Company) free® . 24.75) £00] II Il 213 | 205 214 2b6 31 -B. ATLAS DIESEL (Dieselmotoren) 
» De Lavars ANGTURBIN (St tL ns 12,4) 100 4 5 _ = HOE eat gies Fis ips 
oa... ROA ere) trae 5 > 4.80] 100 > gE LAVALS ANGTURBIN (J i 
EKTKOLUX Perneie ae Al 450} 75 Te 5 +6 ig Ae 89 | 87 | 85 Vorsugs-Aktien (Damp fturbinen) 
ors » B fe) 3e mae ee ea Ih Staub E 
See nscronsinerrrore’ UTotdi 40.5 7o| 354+5/395+5 I 1 140 \ > ELexrrowvx| nae SaUger, ] { Ser. A 
>» INVEsTOR (Holding a eee | be Sede cue = (ee I ; ‘170 ts soar tate Some eres 
x ‘ : pany) £%. ; eae 500/ 30 35 277 | 750 | 7 ; ee Be > eT ee (Holdinggesellschaft) 
ree : a / 5 >» Investor (Holdi. 
, Rencesay FINPAPPERSBRUK (Paper and ia abe a a ligk 785) | 725-1 853 | 810 Be : 4 OE ae freie® 
{aD hls pee MAP AL x ee ee >» KLIPPANS FINPAPPE (Papi 
; Bey aint Sarah sire (Electri- Ton? aA PRO PEZE NE 220 | 225%) 222 Pappe) a ee 
4 g wae eyae ee Gh. Be » NORDISKA ARMATURFABRIKE - 
» NorpIsKA KompaNIet (Department Store) 5 50| 2.50] 2.75] 2.50] 44 | 42.50) 45 | 39.50] 39 Siren RIKERNA (Arma 
Ord: ; » NorpIsKA KOMPANIET 
>) Pripp & LycKHOLM: (Brewery), wv wt» a a en ue 2.50, 42 | 41 | 41.50) 41 | 37-50 (Warenhaus).... Stamm: Aktien 
Meee rox (hlilk Gevaratoz) {Ord enue Paes 12 a 34 283 4288 |°280 | » Prep & Lycxnotm (Brauerei) 
en pee : 39-7 | 100} 6 | 8 110 | 108 e, see ats > SEPARATOR (S¢- ‘Sie A 
» SVENSKA KULLAGER-{Series A “dd 298 100... A515 20 398 | 386 | 39 ; tachi : 4 
FABRIKEN (SKF) oF B 3029 eee ou aie 216 | 205 ae 374 588 : hla BryGGERIER (Brauerei) 
(Ball Bearings) . . yy aR are ae ela ee ah 292 | 281 296 275 | 268 ee ee ee 
» SvENSKA METALLVER a ieee et.) = irc nena aed ss pi es i "ellie spel ey 
2 aa KEN (Metal Products) | 12.1 60} 4.20] 4.80 3 z — | 185 (Kugellager) . ..\ >» B, gestempelt > 
Pee (Film and Cinema & Sed 75 | 77 | 77 169.50, » SVENSKA METALLVERKEN (A/e¢a//waren) 
. een See oa a ©) Tol race ee er ae era > SVENSK FILMINDUSTRI (Hilm und Kino) 
° E Sa a Ne ere eae ~5O i 
KAFABRIKER( Textiles). \Ord. . . ... a ee os A a 210 | 220 | :— | 210 >» SVERIGES FORENADE TRI- Vornkge tions 
net eciarivkk Core ae roe 7 I oo ies ae 210 | 210 eptelicht rane 
TRYCKERIER (Lithogra- @rd Awa. 16 100! 6 6 UG Roo tS) Pass >» Sverices LitoGrRa-{ Vorsugs-Aktien 
phical Printers) > A 1930 . Il 100 6 G a oy a5 Le I2I (Lithe TRYCKERIER | Stamm-Aktien A 
- item Zu RI23 ithographische > 
>» Turitz & Co. 4.4 | 100} 6 | 6 6.50) ; A 1930 
=. eee sas Stores). » 2 | 9 100! 10 [12 | 13 se eae ee ; oe ue RO way B 
ALLMANNA SVENSKA ELEKTRISKA A.-B. (ASEA\ 18.20} 50] 2.50/2.50 | 3 | $8.50 6 , Peed panics OF 
(Electrical ie fe ee aN A.-B. (ASEA) 5 57 $9.50 2.50 61 » VOLVO (Automobile) 
achinery) Mantes Ak c ALLMANN Y z 
eS & ALA NYA ALB. (Pulp and Timber) Aes 130 re Ye i 194 | 193 | 202 | 185 | 187 rare abalone Sp sco AR 
pees ae (Paper, Pulp and Timber) . sae Bau) oy 2 oe 5 | 235 | 235 | 230 | 235 | BERGVIK & ALA Nya A.-B. (Holzmasse und Holz) 
- Ns Gruv A.-B. (Gold, Copper, etc.)?. .| 42 6o| 7.59| 7.50 1 | 109 | 118 | 116 | 115 | BILLERUDs A.-B. (Papier, Holzmasse und Holz) 
fh ca fake ey ce a ee i 7-50 cae aes ioe 150 |4154 heey Gruv A-B. (Gold, Kupfer etc.)7 
al Estate Holdings ‘dae = O 112 | 111 | Fasticuets A.-B. HUFVUDSTADEN 
cla je ha METALLVERKS A.-B. (Metal Products) 7.68 "80 rats Re 4.80 oe te a ; ete F (Cesar OCR ‘) } freie® 
> > ? Pitan ue ; f : 4| 494 | 9o | Finsponcs METALLVE A.-B. (& 
rons Monon Cowpens] S| seo] Se iB) apt | 18S ard 070 | 168 [eon Se ee 
s BRUKS- ABRIKS AB. I 170 | 160 | Forp MoTror CoMPANY A.-B. 
(Pulp, Paper, Wollen and Cotton Serer. 21 100| 6 6 6 ror | 100 | 106 | 10g | 102 Hotmens Bruks- & Fasriks A.-B. (Pa- 
Goods) 7 eo eee ee 2b 13.56] 100, 6 6 6 102 | 101 | 105 | 104 | 102 pier, Holzmasse, Woll- u. Baumwoll- Ser. A 
OS Cae ae A-B. (Coal, Firebrick WATCH) 9.) ocd oe ee Ree > ames 
or ay Goods)... ..- ST ara - H6GANAS-BILLESHOLMS A.-B. Kohlen, Fi 
Korrarrors A~B. (Pulp and Timber)... . oats e é 163 | 162 | 169°4°163 | 166) 5 tered ame eee SO eel 
ae Sicverks A.-B. (Paper, Pulp and 103 | 102 | 102 | 95 | 95.50 ber 2b 7 A.-B. (Holsmasse und Holz) 
fin DEL) haere oe eae bes ne etd Se ee corsNAs’ SAGVE ns 
Lino.teuM A.-B. ForsHaca (Linoleum) . . ee 7 bes j 380 108 eee ea sce a oe tS aa 
Mee ANS A Theron A-B. Entcs- [Series A ae ae ee om uo 117 | 115 | 115 | Livoceum A.-B. ForsHaca (Linoleum) 
son ( elephone Servide) ce Sate Tab eerie reel nd uf: 44 | 43 41 | MEXIKANSKA TELEFON A.-B. Ericsson f Ser. A 
Mo och Domsj6 ep oulSeriessA e.0 Gee el al 100" 9-4 15 8 “8 fae Nia Cte Ser (Ferneprechrgrne) is \ es 
(Pulp and Timber) . > Bie uae a Es corneas \ B2 100 9 15 8 38 ae 175 | 199 | 320 sense EE hes 3 
Mts hia cbs (Paper Sete sy ve en : ? s wa ae a 160 (Holemasse und Hols}\ » B 
Pulp and Timber) : . ae 5 Mee 3-99, 100 3 3 62 55 55 3 2 Munxsj6 A.-B. (Papier, pee eS 
SANDVIKENS JERNVERKS A. B. (Iron) Re ok ro fee 3 in 33 +6 C2, FSS Tha S Shicy cane Plena ee » Be freee 
SKANSKA CEMENT A.-B. (Cement) ...... 21 | 1000 7 0 : 6 ae eon 203 | 202) SANDEE eee Saati) 
STOCKHOLMS SUPERFOSFAT Fapriks A.-B. (Che- 1085 Te eae aes rset CBM i 
CETTE IES aN TOCKHOLMS SUPERFOSFATS FABRIKs A.-B 
STorA KOPPARBERGS BERGSLAGS A.-B. (Paper, 2 a, eee pice et eine ithe Fe S eee etiaiene ; 
Pulp, Timber and Houle cs rae ee TORA KOPPARBERGS BERGSLAGS A.-B. (Zi 
et eee vce promt ce TORLA oa a - : 5 (780 270 | 275 | 278 | 283 Papier, Holemasse und Hels) Shi 
JUNGNER (Accumulators)..\ >» B... . doc steel. 8 3 ae 140 | 146 | 142 |4152 |SvENSKA ACKUMULATOR A.-B. Sreus-Aktien A 
SvEeNnsKa A.-B. GASACCUMULATOR (AGA) (Beacon - 147 soe Ag aa S US Mb ioe 5h ; 
Lighting etc.) Pref. shares . RN eh deol Pai ep 28. VENSKA A.-B. GasacCUMULATOR (AGA)\UAGA- 
cee Ee, cin reneuabigin Os A, (rd 6; 100 6 7 ri vip) | YOQ | 112 | 110 | 103 Licht etc.) Vorzugs-Aktien ie, 
Prospecting etc.) EP ares Sate Se rs1| 150| 25 [2 ai F465 hie SVENSKA DIAMANTBERGBORRNINGS A.-H. (Zrs- 
SVENSKA OLJESLAGERI A.-B. (Vegetable Oils etc.) 3.6 100 8 a3 | 3 Ki f 4 i 24 ae sae Noes swihe He ' 
Sy ier eekeara sie Aol (Sagar) ‘e a ck aa 655 btied 5 5 ‘e ele | SVENSKA OrjrcLacERr AB. (Vegetabilisché Ole ete.) 
‘ ee ; | 335°) ES 4 P4059 86 £0'8 50° 86.50; SVENSKA SOCKERFABRIKS A.-B. (Zucker) | 
ae —-— opr tig greta Sor eueNses EAND aan | ee eA: 
7 B ee + ~ wae = > ~ 0 ——— ooo 
SO he 28 | 25.50} 27 | 25.50) 2 (Ziindhil: 
Ericsson (Tele- fS Ae i.g0| 3 mE ieee af ae b 
ee he eee ( 4 nis pce tag | = sha Us 32 | 30.50, 30 | TELEFON A.-B. L. M. Ericsson e at 
Trarik A.-B. GRANGESBERG—OXELOSUND (Iron a EE ne ade Cadi a GER ee sae: 
ke iat are ee, Sine: 1s ae 8 = ; eet TRAFIK A.-B. GRANGESBERG—OXELOSUND 
Uppgenoims A.-B. (Pulp, Timber and Iron) . 56 100 5.50 6 _ RS pane hee 
Be eee (cls wad Thnbed A hie 0 ae tame es ‘6 shoe ae 133 | 1 2 (132 UppEHOoLMs A.-B. (Zisen, Holzmasse und Hols) 
A.-B. ATVIDABERGS INDUSTRIER (Office Utensils) oie eae reer erat Am i eet Asst: 
eae TT phere nage Shards -B. ArviDABERGS INDUSTRIER: (Biiromateria?) 
3 187 | 184 | 185 | 186 | 180 Ser. 11 
Railway and Shipping Shares. . 
y pping res Eisenbahn- und Reederei-Aktien. 
A.-B. SVENSKA AMERIKA LINIEN (Shipping). .| 24 | 100 4 68.50| 61 | 65 A 
BERGSLAGERNAS JARNVAGS A.-B. (Railway) 25.15} 200 : 9 420 $9.39) 5150) hoe eae Ln 
STocKHOLMS REDERI A.-B. SVEA (Shipping) 17.64 30 175) (= 1.50 : vi eos eel ae fee eck 2 eae grat certo 
. .50| 33.50] 31.50] 30 |27.50| 27 | STOCKHOLMS Reperi A.-B. SvEA (Reederei) 
Insurance Shares. 
Versicherungs- Aktien. 
ee ocH LirFOrsAKRINGs-A.-B. SVEA . 12 100 | 34+8)°4+8 195 | 198 | 200 | 195 | 195 | BRAND- ocH LirrGrsA : cs-A.-B. S 
ORSAKRINGS-A.-B. SKANDIA. «+ + = > 3§ neat CRS See 
ANDIA 15 500 | 20+40)320+40 1365 | 1330] 1320 | 1330 | 1340 | FORsAKRINGS-A.-B. SKANDIA 
Bank Shares. . 
Bank-Aktien 
be Pref. aif 12 6.25| 6 6 
A.-B. GOTEBORGS BANK { \s { 5 | 6.25] 6.25] 6.25) 142 | 145 | 138 | 2 I j 
Ord. ol eee 126 5 6.25} 6.25) 137 | 13 138 af ah \a. GOTEBORGS BANK (Seen dahen 
>» SvENSKA HANDELSBANKEN .|*155 | 100 9 | 9 | 195 | 192 | 18 Stamm-Aktien 
SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN A.-B.. «+ + + + + #162 | 142| 8 | 8 |10 | 208 | 20 i 18a ):181 | > BRR ee 
: $50] 350 [950 7 4 | 203 | 200 | SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN A.-B. 
STocKHOLMS ENSKILDA BANK A.-B. 100 | 1000] 4 460) 4100| + 100 4050 | 4050 | 4300 | 4280] 4150 | SrocKHOLMS ENSKILDA Bank A.-B 
STOCKHOLMS INTECKNINGS GARANTI A.-B. ae 300 40} 40 | 40 8 100 ay 
SUNDSVALLS ENSKILDA BANK A.B. . « « + + |" 32-5 | 100 36+9/96+9/36+9 337 1350 348 350 a See aur Racine nea ey as 
SGDERMANLANDS ENSKILDA BANK A.-B.. « « + *14,60' 100| § ae) 105 | 105 | 108 | 104 104 | SODERMANLANDS ENSKILDA peat -B 
’ Refer to dividends paid for the preceding financial year. — Besieht sich auf Dividenden, die fiir das v ifisy 
age , a ve : orgehende Geschaftsjahr besahit worden sina. 
Interim dividend. Vorschusssahlung. — ‘ Selling price. — Briefkurs. — § Not acquirable by aliens. — 


— * Ex. dividend. — <Adsiigi. Dividende. 
Nicht von Auslindern erwerblich. — 6 Acquirable by aliens. 
— ® Pjus */s bonus share. — Zusiiglich */s Gratis-A ktie. 


* Paid-up capital and reserves. — Grundkap 


— Von Auslindern erwerblich, — 7 Not quoted on the Stock Exchange. — Am der Borse nicht eingefithrt 


ital und Reserven. 


SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN 


AKTIEBOLAG 


Statement of Condition March, 31:1, 1939 


; AES SEES: 
Bille Ee AD, Nene ea Kr. 225.095.094: 96 
Bills: 
EE tes ee eS Kr. 262.426.5231: 45 
RE rh ee Se ws >» _10.718.321:11 5 973.144.842: 56 
PI gy Sad. ee oat wee ee eh ces »  378.107.294: 24 
Sumeeereccount (secured) §. 4 2°. 2 2 ofa seg ws » 66.189.689: 93 
@weasn-Banks and Savings Banks .......2...4. > 7.213.773: 38 
EEN SS ae cae ae en ee Bae ees 7a 32.077.764: 54 
ReECCOUES fs Tp huacWn poe veel kL cw > 22.287.029: 24 
REM iS se Coe eh ea, ue gy aes ye, > 65.366.124: 96 
BRS foi ss ae dk dr my eee en eh a »  158.870.072: 36 
Muaeeriuidings & Furniture... 6 .-. 4 sa ee Lk > 16.794 218: — 
Kr. 1.245.145.904: 17 
: LIABILITIES; 
Bills at sight in circulation (»postremiss» bills)... .. . . Kr, 18.5,.40.637: 89 
Deposits: 
a re reas | Kr. 233.118.938: 23 
eon ks. oe, duit, Cok >» 694.342.044:04 »  goz. 460.982: 27 
0 EUS are ao Ge. Cs > 18.804.674: 54 - 
Memesricsevings: Banks: 5, a, ms Gla ky > 34-677.639: 11 
BRE ER EANRS treo ala! ies oe VO ee ee, > 37-133-782: 60 
Menccounes bt) do ee > 44-141.637: 76 
Registered Certificates of the Bank (»Férlagsbevis»): 
Me 6 19770 8 eh ee > 2.386.550: — 
MTEC OMIA ek ek ee Kr. 87.188.000: — 
MOR ADS pc ss alla, eae Ree Me 7A E00 —— Go .00b.bon! 


Kr, 1.245.145.904: 17 


ay 
=o 
Inside the Circle: =z 
Private Telephone Lines of the = 
Skandinaviska Banken. ; = 


Outside the Circle: “es 


Direct Telephonic Connections with 
oreign Countries. 


